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How A Wisconsin Dairyman Farms It 


Some Reflections from a Visit to the Farms of the Central West 


URING the latter part of October 

I had the opportunity to visit and 

compare farm conditions and peo- 

ple in three great sections of 

our country—our own East, the prairie farm 
lands of the Central West, and the fascinat- 





A Wisconsin dairy farmer and his family. “We 


work hard,” he said, “but we are happy.” 


ing country ot Dixieland, that lies below the 
Mason and Dixon Line. 

I left New York City for Chicago at 
three in the afternoon on the Broadway 
Limited, which is one of the two finest and 
fastest long distance trains 
in the world. The other 
one is the New York 
Central train called the 
Twentieth Century Limited. 
Each of these trains leaves 
New York late in the day 
and runs over nine hundred 
miles to Chicago in about 
twenty hours, making an 
average of better than 
forty-five miles an hour, 
including all station stops 
and delays. This is about 
four hours less than the 
other fast passenger trains 
between New York and 
Chicago. 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


hardship required by the pioneers, the 
covered wagons, and the stage coaches to 
make as long a journey, and remember that 
the railroads have come almost within the 


After an early supper we were in southern 
Pennsylvania, crossing that most wonderful 
of farm counties, Lancaster, which never 
fails to get my attention and interest. It was 
late afternoon and the mellow autumn haze, 
soon to be followed by the dusk, lay over 





memory of living men. 
In fact, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has 
just held an exposition 
this summer in Balti- 
more commemorating 
running the first train 
in America only a brief 
hundred years ago. 





One may compare also 
the luxury of one of 
these trains with the 
hardships of travel not 
so long ago. On the 
Broadway Limited I had 
every convenience known 
to the finest home, in- 
cluding the most com- 








fortable of upholstered 


seats and beds, all cur- We were not able to get a close-up picture but perhaps you can get 


rent magazines and 
newspapers, the services, 
if wished, of a barber, a bathroom, and a 
choice of just about the finest food in the 
world. In fact, I have often wondered at 
the efficiency of the cooks and waiters in the 
dining car service. The food was of the 
highest quality, cooked with great skill, and 
served hot on spotless linen, and the choice 
was almost unlimited. 


idea of how the hogs run on the level prairie pastures. 


the landscape. Great fields of corn stood in 
the shock, from many of which came the 
gleam of the yellow pumpkins, recalling the 
good old farm poem of the Hoosier poet, 
Riley: * 
“When the frost is on the pumpkin 
And the fodder’s in the shock”*— 


As the farmsteads sped past me, I thought 
of the thousands of farm 





homes all over this broad 
land of ours, where at that 
time of day and year the 
men folks were going about 
their chores, later coming 


in to eat supper and to 
gather round, the fire 
and the reading table 
in the old  “settin’ 
room”, 





Next morning when we 
awoke, we were in the 
prairie country of Indiana, 
the land of corn. On each 
side of the train were fields 
after fields of this fine old 
American crop stretching 








Compare this with the 
months of weary toil and 








The farmstead on a Wisconsin dairy farm—Notice the windmill pump, which Is the only 
source of water on all these farme. 


away to the horizon, some 
(Continued on page 16) 
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KINNEY SHOES 











NEAR YOU 































ONE OF OUR 280 
Misses’ Brown or Gun Metal 
Lace Shoes. 


Sizes: 11/2 to 2—$2.29. Same 
model for Growing Girts. 
Sizes: 22 to 7 — $2.69. 


Three Reasons 
Famify’s Shoes 


INNEY’S vast resources from 

beginning to end of pro- 
duction make possible econ- 
omies that enable you to save 
money. They thy mean that 
Kinney’s can show you a larger 
variety of shoes and give you 
better service. 


Theseare, indeed, the reasons 
why Kinney has grown to be 
the great organization it is — 
with its own five big factories 
and more than 280 shoe stores 
6.000.000 of the 
These 









serving over 
nation’s shoe wearers. 
will be 


EE 
70 allowed for 


a limited time on 
purchases made at 
one time amounting 
to $10 or more. Clip 
this square and 
bring it with you. 
ee 













Men's 16 trmch 


position soles, 
eels. 


























owes 





Men’ s Black or Tan Dress Shoes. Good- 






$3.49 





year Welt. Rubber Heels. 






*D) 25 


Larger Variety —Better Service—Lower Prices 


Cat, uppers of soft retan 
leather, moccasin vamp, 
white rubber ~ pay welt- 
ing around sole - 


Boys” Tan Lace Shoes. Brass 
Eyelets. Goodyear Welt con- 
struction. Rubber Heels. Same 
model in Black. 

Sizes: 9 to 13'\> — $2.69 
1 to S', 





Women’s Patent 1-strap pump with 
cut-out design on quarter. Cuban 


heel + - - - $3.49 


for Buying the 
at KINNEY’S 


are the reasons why Kinney 
believes you will like to buy 
Kinney Shoes — and like to 
wear them. 


As for fit, looks, wearing 
quality—you have but to see 
and try on a pair of Kinney 
Shoes to know that they are 
better. The next time you are 
near a Kinney Shoe Store, step 
in and give your family the 
chance to become one of the 
many farm families served by 
Kinney. Prompt, courteous, 
efficient, friendly service is the 
Kinney watchword. 


$ 4”* : 


Tan High 


Com. 
Rubber 


$2.98 











. OVER 250 
FAMILY STORES 


G. MANE Qe 
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FACTORIES 
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Albany (continued) 
Amsterdam 
Astoria 
Latavia 
sjingchamton 
Rrookiyn 
Buffalo 
Corning 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
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Trey 

ttica 
Vatertown 
Woodhaven 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 
\ltoona 















Eeimira Butler 
Plushing Carbondale 
dieneva Carlisle 





Chambersburg 
Bethlehem 
Coatesville 
Du Bois 
faston 
brie 
Pranklin 
Iinnover 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
VMeheesport 
Mt. Carmel 


Over 


Giloversville 
Hornell 
Samestown 
lhiingston 
Little Falls 
Lockport 
Middletown 
Newburch 
New York City 
Ningara Falls 
Olean 
Pouchkeepsie 
Kochester 
Kome 
Schenectady 




























280 Stores in 


Send for illustrated catalogue to G. 


225 West 34th Street, New York City 


STORES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


Piss.coa ae VANITA oHto 
‘(continue d) (continued) 

Mahoney City Lorain 

New Castle Mansfield 

New Kensington Marion 

Norristown Piqua 

Philadetphia Portsmouth 

Vittsburgh Springfield 

Pottstown Teledo 


Pottsville Zanesville 
Reading 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
shenandos’s 
Sunbury 
Tamaqua 
Uniontown 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 
tridgeton 
Elizabeth 
Jersey City 
New Brunswick 
Paterson 
Trenton 






York 
OHIO WEST VIRGINIA 
Akron Bluefield 


Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Fairmont 
liuntington 
Martinsburg 
Wheeling 


Canton 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 

East Liverpool 
Lima 


35 Ntates 


R. KINNEY CO., Inc. 
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The Apple Harvest Is Finished 


cA Western New York Farm ana Home Talk 


W* are through By M. C. 
nearly three 

weeks ahead of the last two scasons, 
partly because of the much smaller crop 
and partly on account of the splendid 
weather we have had this vear in which 


to gather and haul the fruit. 

The yield was somewhat disappoint- 
ing. It be- 
low the esti- 
mates have 
been almost 


was even 
reduced 
which 
lowere d 
month 
were originally 
There is a still 
amount of a 
1, pack- 


for 


every since 
the Vv 
made. 
smaller 
grade or No. 
ed fruit available 

as the grcater 
vart of the crop has 
MC hae been oe in 
bulk or packed unclassified. This un- 
classified pack is gencrally a pretty good 


sale 





Burritt 


one as color is the same and as only 
slight defects—of which the small side 
stings of codlin moth are the most 


common—are put into this pack. 


Good Demand for Cider Apples 

Prices are the best since 1921 and 
make up for the small crop, at least for 
the grower who has any. For the 
many who have no crop at all the good 
prices are only an aggravation. Good 


packs of unclassified Baldwins are worth 
about five dollars per barrel as they lay 
Greenings have reached 


dollars 


in Storage. 
hight as 
No. Is, 
Red varieties packed in bushel bask- 
Wealthy. Rome, Spy, ete., 
are from dollar fifty to two 
dollars per bushel according to quality. 
ciders sell readily 
dollar per hundred. On the 
third to half of last 
» will bring the growers who 
much or perhaps a 
than they received in 
est 


cight per barrel for 


ets, such 


as 
worth on 
Drop apples including 
one 
whole onc on 
vear’s croy 
have it about as 
little more 
1926 And 
portionately 
Kieffer pe 
unsatisfact: 
their small size 
from psvila. Some 
that thev not 
graded out 
This 


Toney 


the cost of harv is pro- 


k SS. 
a fairly large 


ars have been 


and quite ry crop this year, 
and severe 
crops were 

harvested. 
half below 
worst year 
In spite 


because of 
injury 
small 
Others 

inches 
for pear psylla in many 


were 
almost 
was the 


a) 


two 


years, 


of two very thorough control sprays, 
late in the season the damage was so 
severe as to injure foliage as well as 
fruit. Few growers applied a_ third 
spray as it had never been necessary 
before. The early season price was 
$1.10 per hundred weight or sixty cents 
per bushel for inch and three quarters 
and up pears. This price later fell to 
seventy-five cents per hundred weight. 
Many pears were not harvested at all 








A Great Fall 


Tt he 
beautiful weck 
had 
Te 


hard to imagine a more 
of weather than we have 
last weck October. 


were 


would 


during the in 


mperatures 





BURRITT auling and other 
ca to the men, 
The fine fruit which has been so care- 
fully tended and watched all the long 
scason disappears all too soon. I hate 
to see it go off the trees. It is the 
beautiful fruition of a season's labor. 
The cabbage market is causing owne- 
ers of cabbage considerable anxiety. It 
has been falling steadily all the scason 
and has now reached a point where it 
hardly pays to harvest the crop. Four 
and five dollars per ton is about the 
local market, and at many local points 
no cabbage being loaded. Stora: space 
is practically all taken and it looks like 
heavy storing. I do not like the stor- 
age outlook both because of our own 
probable heavy holdings and of report- 
ed heavy acreage in Texas and in the 
flooded areas in the lower Mississippi 
Valley. Warm weather has probably 
slowed up our present markets here 
somewhat and are hoping that cold 
weather may bring some improvement. 
Since writing last weck's notes on 
hunting a neighboring farmer has been 
shot in the back by a carless hunter 
while picking apples. Another farmer 
is reported as having had a cow shot. 
If this reckless hunting keeps up, it 
won't be long before hunters will lose 
all their hunting privilegcs.—Hilton, N. 


: October 


0) 


State Colleges Offer Short 
Courses in Agriculture 
HORT 


courses im agriculture during 
the coming fall and winter are of- 
fered by both the New Jersey and New 
York State Colleges of Agriculture. Six 
12-week courses, beginning November 14 
and closmg February 17 are offered by 
the New Jersey College. Courses are 
given in general agriculture, dairy farms 
ing, dairy manufacturers, fruit growing, 
vegetable gardening and = poultry  hus- 
bandry. The courses are open to any 
one of 16 vears or older who has had a 
public school education. In addition to 
these courses, there will be a number of 
l-week and 2-week courses in dairy pros 
duction control, milk testing, live stock 
feeding, vegetable wardening, tractors, and 
ice cream making. 

Anyone interested in these shorter 
courses shculd write to the New Jersey 
State College at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, asking for information. 


offers courses 
s, fruit gr 


New 
in poultry 


York State 


and dairy 


Ce Hee 


Industrie we 


ing, floriculture and vegetable gardening. 
In addition to this there is a general 
course inagriculiure. These courses start in 


Nevember and continue until February 17. 





Tuition is free to residents of New York 
State and it is estimated that $250 is a 
reasonable estimate of the cost fer the 


three months course 


Poultrymen usually make the most 
money when two-thirds to three-fourths 
of their flocks are pullets cach year. 





There 
no wind 
One 
frosts occur- 
ed. The ground was 
firm and . permitted 
hauling fullloads direct 
from the orchards with 


normal. 
little or 
rain. 
light 


above 
was 
and 
two 


no or 


trucks. Evervone made 
the most of the oppor- 
tunity to finish fruit 
picking. It was a very 
enjoyable and satisfac- 
tory week, There is no 
farm job that I enjoy 
more than picking fruit 


and T usually 


harvest 


spe nd the 
in the 


leaving 


for 
season 





apple trees 





Auntie (arriving on beach)—Well, 
pretty pebbles? 

Nephew—No, we've forgotten where we've buried 
Uncie.—Humorist. 


looking 


my dears, 
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Better Eggs Mean Better Prices 


How the New Egg Law in New York Will Affect Farmers 


Eprror’s NotE:—/f more detailed information 
about the new egg grades is wanted write AMERI- 


can Acricucturist for bulletin. 


EW YORK State’s new egg law spells 


Opportunity for the Eastern farmer and 
j poultryman who is alert to seize his 


advantage. 


All the provisions in the law and in the regula- 
tions which have been issued are aimed at just 


one thing, the sale of eggs to con- 
sumers strictly qn a basis of quality. 
This means a greater discrimination 


“fresh”, 
“new-laid”, et 
All eggs must be offered and sold to re- 
tailers and to consumers on the basis of specific 
grades, except eggs offered and sold by the per- 


4. 


By H. D. PHILLIPS 


Director, Bureau of Markets, New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets 


c. 


“strictly fresh”, “day-old”, “hennery”, 


(3) 589 


son whose hens produced the eggs 


55> 


It should be noted that the first three of these 
provisions apply to every person selling eggs. 


There are no exemptions. 
sale dealer, retailer, or anyone else, may sell eggs 


No farmer, whole 


unfit for food, misrepresent the quality of the 








TABLE A—NEW YORK STATE RETAIL EGG GRADES 
(Based on the U. S. Standards of Quality for Individual Eggs) 











eggs sold, or sell as a fresh egg one not fresh 
according to the established standard—which will 
be described in a moment. 


The fourth provision is different, 
First, it should be noted that the use 
of the grades is required only when 
eggs are sold to retailers or to con- 




















in the markets than ever before in Standard Specifications (See Note) 
favor of top quality eggs. Nearness Srage Factors sumers. In other words, the grades 
to market gives a very great advant- Candling) eo 4 Fancy | Grade A Grade B Grade C are retail grades and do not apply 
age in putting such eggs on the mar- __ EL, Le Le a 8 860mhFhUCUhlUmUcrlhLhUhULvh CULO 
ket. Of course, the careless egg Size Uniform Uniform Uniform may be varia~ fashion to a wholesale dealer or to 
producer will be penalized more than = — —______—-- ————— a jobber. The second point is the 
he has ever been in the past, no mat- S"e" amy. Soe om wes a cee mayty, sound” exemption in favor of any person 
ter where he is located, but the or checked selling eggs of his or her own pros 
nearby farmer or poultryman who air Cen Ve in. or less— |2 8 in. or less | 3% in. or less | May be over % duction, even if the sale is to a ree 
will use proper care in handling his — — } be slightly” ania er” tailer or to a consumer. It is thus 
flock and in marketing his eggs is tremulous freely mobile. apparent that the farmer or the 
sure to profit greatly under the new Yo May be dimly | May be visible. | May be visible, |May be plainly poultryman is entirely exempt from 
plan because of the special ad- visible mobne yasibie; Gare.. using the grades as long as he sells 
vantage which is his because of ly mobile only eggs laid by his own hens. If 
location. White Firm. clear. |Firm, clear | Reasonably |May be weak te buys eggs from his neighbors and 
The main provisions of the law and firm _| and watery sells them to a retailer or to a con 
the regulations are as follows: Germ No visible” | No visible | Development _| Development sumer, he must sell such eggs on a 
1. It is made a misdemeanor to ae om oy A Rg grade basis, but not if he sells to a 
offer or sell for food any egg unfit no blood wholesale dealer. 
for human consumption. = ee The New York State Grades are 
2. False or misleading advertis- UNCLASSI- No fixed standard for this grade, except that eggs may not be be- based on the Standards of Qualty 
ing or other such representation in GRADE as Gea oF tas SE in ‘qualiay er of variable quaiity a. for Individual Eggs proposed some 


connection with the sale of eggs is 


any of the other grade designations. 
sound or checked. 


Shelis may be clean or dirty, 


time ago by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and are five in number, 





also made a misdemeanor. 





3. <A standard for fresh eggs is 
established and no egg below this 
standard may be offered or sold as 


NOTE:—For Nearby 
mect the standard for the grade as given above. 
standard for the grade but they may not be below the standard for the next lower grade.. For 
Grade C and Unclassified Grade, no eggs may be below the standard as given above. 





Fancy, Grade A, and Grade B, ten or more cggs in cach dozen must 
Two cags in each dozen may be below the 


as follows: Nearby Fancy Grade, 
Grade A, Grade B, Grade C, and Une 
(Continued on page 6) 


Taking The Drudgery Out of Farm Accounts 


How Some Genesee County Farmers Cooperate in Keeping Figures on Their Business 


HE farmers of Genesee County, New 

York through their Farm Bureau 

have secured a farm management ser- 

vice which is not duplicated anywhere 

else in the State or in the United States. Fifty- 

five farmers, a few of whom are over the line 

in the Counties bordering on Genesee started 

keeping daily records in March, 1927, of their 

receipts and expenses and the amount of labor 

spent on each of the different farm enterprises. 

The writer visits each farmer once a month 
and posts the daily memoranda to 


By I. F. HALL 


Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Man- 
agement New York State College of Agriculture 


record in which is posted direct to each enter- 
prise all work as done on the several crops and 
livestock enterprises. At the end of the year 
the books are balanced and returned to the 
farmers with an analysis of each enterprise 
on his farm. He also has averages of all the 


other farms with which to make comparisons. 


The writer has been a cooperator in this work 
since 1914 and finds cost accounting one of 
the most valuable parts of his farm business, 
There is nothing a farmer can do that will 
return him more for his time than a few min- 
utes each day to record his labor and receipts 
and expenses. 

The farm management project leaders and 
others in Genesee County wanted cost account- 
ing service, so it was decided to call a meeting 
at which a representative from the State Col- 

lege was present to discuss the 





the ledger and labor books. For 
this service the farmers pay $1.50 
each month and the Farm Manage- 
ment Department at Cornell Uni- 
versity gives some help. 

Farm Cost Accounting has been 
carried on by the N. Y. State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at 
Washington with a limited number 
of farmers scattered over New 
York State. This gives valuable 





material for class work as the 
farms are of several different 
types. Many of these farmers keep 


records a few years and then stop. 
Others are waiting to be taken into 
this service so a few new coopera- 
tors are taken on each year, This 
work is supervised by a man from 
the college, the farm being visited 
at the beginning and end of the 
year. The system of bookkeeping 








Is set up, by which the farmer 
Posts in a ledger all receipts and 
expenses direct to the enterprise 
concerned. He also keeps a labor 


a hard day In the field. 


—Courtesy N. Y. S. College of Agriculture. 


Keeping farm accounts Is work Just as surely as producing crops, especially after 
Many farmers say, however, that keeping accounts Is one of 
the most profitable ways of using time on their farms. 


proposition with several farmers 


who had been receiving special 
farm management service for a 


number of years. At this meeting 
it was decided to enroll fifty farm- 
ers who would pay one dollar and 
fifty cents per month for a man 
who would visit each farm month- 


ly, posting all receipts and ex- 
penses together with what labor 
records they would keep. ‘The 


State College also gives financial 
aid to carry out this work. 

No special effort was made to 
get these men. A notice was given 
in the Farm Bureau News that 
such a service was to start March 
first and before the month of 
March was over fifty-five men had 
received the first month’s visit. The 
first month was spent in taking a 
detailed inventory on each farm. 
At this time record blanks were 
placed with each farmer and in- 
structions given as to the method 
of procedure for each. It was sure 


(Continued on page 9) 
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These, and the other hundreds of intensely in- 
teresting changes are discussed in a new book 
just published by Macmillan Company of New 


York City ($2.50) written by E. R. Eastman, 
Editor of American Acricunturist. It is 
the story of farm progress during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century and is written 
in the same language and with the same under- 


standing of a farmer’s viewpoint and problems 
as was shown same author in “The Trouble 
Maker.” 

Mr. Eastman tells of riding a horse twenty-five 
from his father’s farm to the dis- 
after the mail once a week and he 
that with the changes in communica- 
that have come since through the R.F.D. and 

His chapter and the illustra- 
pment of farm machinery will 


by the 


years ago 
village 
COU P 
tion 
the 
tions on the devel 


ares 


rural telephone. 


be read with great interest by all farm people. 
Other chapters treat of the rural school problem, 
the rural church, the cooperative organizations, 
ind their remarkable development in the last 
quarter century. There is a review and discus- 
sion of important farm laws passed, a discussion 
of the discouraging farm tax situation, of agri- 
cultural education and its development, of the 
problem of our young people, and the deserted 
farms, 


Through all the book there is a hopeful out- 
look. What is to become of American farming 
if our cities continue to grow? The country has 
given a background of simplicity, economy, re- 
sponsibility and hard work to all American in- 
dustrial and professional life, and has laid the 


foundations of our government. Is the Ameri- 
can farmer who has done all this to become 
like the Indian, “The Vanishing American’? Is 
the drain of the city on the man power of the 


farms becoming so great as to force agriculture 
gradually back to peasantry? Mr. Eastman ad- 
mits that there is a danger here, but he is 
optimistic in his answer and he shows that the 
changes of the past quarter century, while bring- 
ing many new problems, have also on the whole 
ant more proogress and happiness for farm 
that by the same token the future 
looks bright for the young man or woman who 
wants to make of farming a real trade or 


nit 


people, and 


profession. 


This book should be 


in every farmer's library. 


Who Can Ask for Better Weather? 

NE of our readers writes us that this has 
heen the nicest fall in many years. We fully 
It is rather strange how weather balances 


agree. 


itself, the good against the bad. If we have 
one season with the weather disagreeable day 
after day, it is almost certain to be followed be- 


fore the vear is out with an equal amount of fine 
nv days. In this connection, we often re- 
call the fine old promise that never yet has failed: 


‘There will alwavs be a seed time and a harvest.” 


, 
sunshi 


Injustice to New Jersey Seed Potato 
Growers 

inter- 

Jersey 


you will be 
our New 


IX you are a potato growe~ 
ested in what Mr. Kirby, 


editor, has te sav about the unjust situation now 
faced by many New Jersey seed potato growers. 
You will find the article on our news page. It 
shows that a false report can be just as injurious 
to farmers as it is sometimes when it causes a 
run on a bank. We are glad that AMERICAN 
AGricULTURIST can be of service to these farm- 
ers telling the truth about this situation. 


Do Not Buy Poor Seed Corn 
J. S. MORSE of Cedar Cliff Farm, Le- 
inna, N. Y., calls our attention to the 
some unscrupulous seed dealers are 
lvantage of the short corn situation to 
year at exorbitant 
prices. Mr. Morris says: “This was brought 
to my attention recently by a neighbor who 
had just had a visit from a seed salesman who 
urged him to buy seed corn which had no proof 


M2 


fact that 
takir 
sell seed 


corn for next 


of quality at $5.00 per bus hel, stating that seed 
would be extremely scarce. 

There is no doubt that seed corn will be 
somewhat scarce for the coming season and 
for this reason farmers should make every 
effort to select and carefully store their own 
seed, if possible, but Mr. Morris is abs olutely 
right in his w arning not to buy unknown seed 
at high prices. 


Do You Like Your Radio? 


UR enthusiastic radio folks will have until 

December Ist to write us g letter in our 
prize contest about the radio. We will pay $5, 
$3, and $2 respectively for the first, second and 
third best letters on this subject, and we will 
also give $1 each for all the other good letters 
we can use. Do not make your letters more than 
two hundred and fifty words in length. Tell us 
about your radio experience. How has the radio 
helped you, in connection with your farm busi- 
ness and as an educator and entertainer ? 





What Will We Do When They Are Gone? 


“The country doctor, driving day and night on his 
long rounds in all kinds of weather, has always been 
a romantic figure of American life. He is often the 
outstanding member of his community, friend and 
adviser to all his neighbors as well as their physi- 
cian. He is a man whom the country cannot afford 
to lose. Certainly some means should be found to 
attract physicians to a service so vital to our Nation- 
al well-being.” —Outlook. 


VERY farm family will say “Amen” to what 
is said above about the country doctor. He 
is disappearing from country districts, and every 
country doctor who leaves tor the city increases 
the problem of raising a family in rural sections. 


American Farmers Could Use More 
Fertilizer 

ED STATES farmers are comparatively 
small users of fertilizer. Germany uses 200 

pounds of plant food per acre; Belgium 513 

pounds; Holland 674 pounds and France and 

Italy 50 pounds, while United States uses only 

6.4 pounds per crop acre. 

Those who are worrying about a future short- 
age of food in this country should note the above 
figures and the tremendous possibility of increas- 
ing food production as soon as it pays our 
farmers to grow it. 


NIT 


Eastman’s Chestnut 


OMEONE on the staff of Prairie Farmer, a 
S Standard Farm Paper published in Illinois, 
writes each week a little piece which is published 
in several farm papers called “The Rhyme of 
the Lazy Farmer”. Most of these have a good 
laugh in them in addition to a lot of commpn 
sense. Here is a good example. 

A lawyer came to see me— ‘Chief,’ 

“that chicken thief, that you’ve got locked up in 
the jail, I’ve come to get him out on bail.” 
“Young feller, guess again, that feller 
He sneaked into a widow’s 


says he, 


Says I: 
stole a Cochin hen. 


coop a-hankerin’ for chicken soup. A-raisin’ 
chickens ain’t no use, with men like him a-runnin 
loose, he ought to stay behind the bars; when I 


gave out campaign cigars I said that there wan't 
any chance that I’d parole the miscreants.’ 
“Hold on there, judge,” that lawyer cried, “the 
right of bail can’t be denied, I’m holding right 
here in my hand the constitution of this land, 
if you don’t bail that thiet to me, I’ll habeus 
corpus him, by gee!”—“Or cholera morbus of 
him, too,” says L, “T don’t care what you do, I 
want two thousand dollars bail to let that feller 
out of jail,”—“You robber,” he said with a 
snort. 1 ined him for contempt of court, and 
then because he couldn’t pay the sheriff hustled 
him away and put him in the very cell with that 
thief; how he did yell! We'd git more justice, 
without fail, if still more lawyers was in jail! 
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What Should Eastern Farms Sell For? 


And Other Interesting Letters From the Editor’s Mail 


Epitror’s Note:—Many of our readers will 
remember a rather pathetic letter on the Service 
Bureau page of the October 15th issue of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, signed by Mrs. J. K. 
in which she tells of the hard lot that she and her 
husband have had -to raise a large family on a 
tenant farm. 

The sympathetic nature of farm folks is proven 
by the large number of letters that we have re- 
ceived and forwarded to Mrs. J. K. many of 
which offer her and her family constructive sug- 
gestions and a few some good tenant farms to 
work. We are publishing here, one of the many 
received and more will appear later on the Serv- 
ice Bureau page. 

A Suggestion to Mrs. J. K. 
W FE always enjoy reading your “Service 
Bureau” page. I just came across a letter 
that seems to compel me to write. I hope a word 
of cheer may help this dis- 


see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it.” 

I would also advise Mrs. J. K. to try to get 
away from home, once in a while at least out into 
the open where she can commune with God.— 
Mrs. C. H., Pennsylvania. 


x* * * 


A Fair for Farmers 


¢6f} EING much interested in farmers’ fairs, 
the enclosed clipping from the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle recently caught my at- 
tention. As it is so much in accordance with the 
views of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, I 
thought it would interest you. Although the 
fair was not in my county and I did not attend it, 
judging from newspaper reports at the time, it 
was a splendid success in more ways than 
one. 
“Wyoming County held two fairs (of the old 


money that usually has gone outside the state will ree 
main right here. 
* * * 


A Plea for Reforestation 


OR some years I have been keenly interested 

in the editorials of your paper and have 
noted particularly the efforts you are making to 
bring about an improvement in the farm situa- 
tion through the instrumentality of sane prac 
tices rather than questionable legislation. 

You have been advocating the elimination of 
the boarder cow, due to its inability to produce 
a quantity and quality of milk that successfully 
competes with the  better-than-average cow. 
Surely this is sane advice. What should we do 
with the acres that are the “boarder” acres? 
That is, acres that cannot be made to produce a 
crop that will profitably compete with the vast 
acreage of more productive land. Obviously we 

cannot dispose of this poor 





couraged mother. It seems to 


land to the butcher, which is 
what we do with the low pro- 





me she needs to take a vaca- 
tion, which she no doubt 
would consider a selfish thing 
to do and probably impossible. 
It would be a kind thing be- 
cause the rest of the family 
would benefit in her improved 
outlook. When she says they 
never make anything, I take it 
she means dollars left after 
necessary expenses are met. 
Yet she says they have a good 
supply of good tools. I judge 
worth considerable more than 
the four hundred ($400) dol- 
lars, still due on them. We 
know it costs a lot to bring 
up a family (both in money 
and work), but a nice family 
is just one of the things dol- 
lars can’t buy. <A _ habit of 
looking on the bright side of 








ducing cow. 

I recently read an editorial 
in a farm paper to the effect 
that during colonial days 300 
man hours were required to 
produce an acre of corn, 
whereas in the corn belt it 
now requires 4 man_ hours. 
Stated differently, one man 
can now produce 75 times as 
much corn through his own 
efforts as he could have done 
during colonial days. Labor 
saving devices is, of course, 
the cause, but even with such 
an advance in labor saving 
devices successful competition, 
in the production of crops 
cannot be carried on with low 
productive soil. 

It has occurred to me that 








things helps a lot and can be 
cultivated if it is not natural. 

She speaks as_ though 
enough to eat and a leaky roof 
is not much compensation, 
perhaps not, but I know three 
men who have families (are 
all good workers) who will 
be out of a job in a few days. 
One said to me the other day, 
“The farmer is sure of a liv- 


ing anyway.” Not one of man. 





Onderdonk of Hall. 


Photo—courtesy of the N. Y. S. College Extension News. 


4-H Club Champions at the State Fair Cattle Show 


HESE animals were champions in their respective breeds at Syracuse this fall. From 
left to right they are champion Ayrshire owned by John Crowley of the Jefferson 
Farm School at Watertown, Holstein owned by Ward Winson of Guilford, Jersey owned 
by Peter Lucksinger of Syracuse, Brown Swiss owned by Charles Goodwin of Guilford, 
Milking Shorthorn owned by Robert Brew of Bergen, and Guernsey owned by Dorothy 
One of the best hopes for the agriculture of the future is the 
splendid training our boys and girls are getting all over the land by their 4-H club work. 
Not only are they learning the scientific foundations for farming but more than this 
they are learning to love it as the greatest and most important of all occupations of 


should we plant throughout 
the whole country to forest 
that acreage which cannot 
successfully compete in the 
production of tilled crops 
due to character of soil, cli- 
matic conditions, etc., that we 
would eventually solve more 
of our farm problems than 
we are likely to solve through 
legislation should we legislate 
till “Doom’s Day”. 

Some of the outstanding 








these three know where to 
find work, though no doubt 
they will somewhere. Perhaps a little time and 
money spent on a pump and some other things 
would pay them even if they could only use 
them one year. If a landlord sees a tenant is 
fixing things up it is going to be to his interest 
to keep him if he can. To plant a few 


flowers is not a _ big job, the children 
would enjoy it, and if some _ perennials 
were started it might cheer some other 


discouraged family. 

One does not need a car to enjoy themselves 
(though I'll admit they are very nice). We used 
to get to church, grange, etc., when we had to de- 
pend on a horse and it seems just as much an 
effort to get started with a car to take us, no 
matter where we are going. I could enjoy a 
picnic with the family more than a movie. As 
to the leaky roof, they will get that way no 
matter whether it is renter or owner who sleeps 
under them, ours leaks too. 

The county poor board is planned to help peo- 
ple in need and I can not see that it is any dis- 
grace to receive county helps, when one has done 
the best they can. Have faith that “all things 


work together for good to them that love God.” 
“For we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen 
is not hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for? 


But if we hope for that we 


type) for many years, one at Perry and one at 
Warsaw. This year they were abandoned but 
as this left the 4-H Clubs in the County with- 
out any place to exhibit the results of their 
efforts, the idea was conceived of holding a real 
‘dirt farmer’ fair of their own with what success 
you may read. This seems to me a good example 
for other counties, whose fairs having been go- 
ing to the dogs for the last few years, to 
follow. 

“This is the center of a very fine farming com- 
munity and is considered the greatest bean grow- 
ing section in Western New York. Wyoming 
County also raises many fine sheep.”—Mrs. 
O. H., New York. 

The clipping referred to in above letter fol- 
lows: 


For the first time in twelve years the Perry fair 
this year reports a profit. It was held only two days 
and exhibits were confined entirely to Wyoming county, 
but so much interest was taken by the farmers that 
the premiums probably will exceed $4,000. It was 
managed entirely by fafmers and purely on a coopera- 
tive basis. 

There were no races, except a mule race and no 
premiums were given for fancy work. Free attrac- 
tions also were banned. 

Knowing the competition of professional exhibitors 
was lacking, local farmers decided they had a chance 
to win some of the premiums and hence much of the 


benefits that we would derive 

from such a practice would be: 

Ist. Elimination of a large acreage of low 
producing land from farm tillage. 

2nd. Conservation of moisture and preven- 
tion of floods. 

3rd. All-year-around 
labor. 

4th. Perpetual supply of farm fuel produced 
on the farm and a partial supply of material for 
fencing and farm building. 

sth. An increase in our wild animal and bird 
life due to providing an abundance of woods. 

All of the above should contribute to making 
more profitable and happy the lives of the farm 
and country population —F. W. M., New York, 

x * * 


What Should Eastern Farms Sell For? 


T various times I have mentioned cheap farm 

lands in parts of New York State. Fre- 
quently these have been about ten dollars an acre. 
‘rom time to time I have had inquiries respect 
ing some of these farms. I find that it is exe 
tremely difficult to get just the right idea resnect- 
ing cheap lands to those who have not seen them 
and who have had no experience with such land 
in this State. In relation to these farms I desire 

(Continued on page 16) 
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AVE you ever wondered why Larro is so highly 
| : praised—by dairymen—by feed dealers—by agri- 
cultural college men—even by competitive feed manu- 
facturers? Wherever you go men never fail to speak 
highly of Larro. 

In fifteen years this remarkable ration has won a volume 
of good will that few products ever enjoy. Backed by 
years of experimentation at Larro Research Farm, it 
stands approved by the court of last resort—the court of 
public opinion. It has become the standard by which 
dairy feed is judged. 

Such high regard for a product does not just happen by 
accident—there are sound reasons back of it. It is because 
the formula has proved the most economical — because 
each ingredient is the best possible quality for its 
purpose—because it is always exactly the same—because 
Larro Dairy Feed is always good. 

And most important of all, because hundreds of thou- 
sands of dairy farmers have found that they can feed it, 
and, after the feed bill is paid, have more profit than from 
feeding any other ration. 

Get a trial order from your Larro dealer. Ask him about 
the generous guarantee that enables you to test Larro 
without risking a cent of money. See by your own ex- 
perience with your own cows the big difference between 
ordinary feed and the one big profit maker. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT . - MICHIGAN 


AUC 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
FOR COWS + HOGS + POULTRY 










It is the Larro policy to make only rations of such 
quality as to yield the feeder the SS La 
profit. That is why we make only one feed 


each purpose, as only one can be most profitable. 
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Better Eggs Mean Better Prices 


(Continued from page 3) 


classified Grade. Detailed grade spec- 
ifications are given in the accompanying 
table. 


Grades 


For enforcement purposes, determina- 
tion of the grade of any particular egg 
or eggs is to be made, primarily, on 
the basis of the test known as “can- 
dling”. This test has long been in use 
in the egg trade and is familiar to most 
poultrymen. It consists of examining 
the egg when held before a bright light 
shining through a small opening in a 
dark shield. In this way, without break- 
ing the shell, the interior quality of the 
egg can be judged very accurately by 
noting the size of the air-cell, appear- 
ance of the yolk and of the germ, con- 
dition of the white, etc. In the sale 
of eggs the candling test is not com- 
pulsory, it is merely to be used in case 
of doubt and for enforcement purposes. 

It is probable that candling will be 
applied by wholesalers to most eggs 
which they sell to retailers, at least in 
warm weather; but so far as the farmer 
is concerned it is not vitally necessary 
for him to have an expert knowledge of 
the candling specifications. If the ex- 
act age and history of an egg is known, 
a very accurate guess can be made as 
to the grade without candling. The 
farmer’s task is to provide suitable 
quarters for his hens, gather his eggs 
frequently and regularly, protect them 
with care from heat and _ moisture 
and market them promptly. If he will 
do these things, the matter of grade 
will pretty largely take care of itself 
for the Eastern farmer and poultrymen. 

If, in addition, the Eastern egg pro- 
ducer will keep his hens separate from 
the roosters, so much the better; for a 
fertile egg deteriorates much more rap- 
idly than a non-fertile one. Above all, 
the producer should provide clean nests 
and take the other simple precautions 
necessary to avoid dirty eggs. Such 
eggs can be sold by retailers to con- 
sumers only as Grade C or Unclassified 
Grade: hence, they are bound to be 
penalized verv heavily as to price when 
they reach the market. 


Fresh Eggs 


Perhaps the most important thing of 
all in connection with the new egg regu- 
lations is the standard established for 
fresh eggs. Only Nearby Fancy and 
Grade A eggs, free from objectionable 
odor and flavor, may now be sold as 
“fresh”, or under any designation of 
similar meaning such as “New-laid”. 
“Dayv-old”, ete. Grade B and Grade C 
eggs cannot legally be called “fresh” 
neither can eggs sold as Unclassified 
Grad 


It should be remembered in this con- | 


nection that there is no exemption for 
anvone in regard to this standard for 
If a farmer or poultrvman 
“fresh”, “new-laid”, “hen- 
nerv”, or anv similar name when he 
offers them for sale, he implies that 
they are Grade A_ or better. even 
though he does not have to sell them 
on a grade basis. He should be sure 
that the eggs are actually of Grade A 
quality if he wishes to avoid difficulties 
This limitation on the use of the 
“fresh” and similar terms is. of 
course, a radical change in New York 
State Formerly any egg which had 
not been in cold storage could, for all 
practical purposes, be legally called 
“fresh”. This allowed many very poor 
eggs to be sold as fresh simply because 
they had never been in storage. Also 
the old law was very difficult to enforce 
and many cold storage eggs were palm- 
ed off as fresh. Now the test is quality 
as determined by candling. With this 
test it is possible to draw the line sharp- 
ly in a way that could not be done un- 
der the former plan. 
One effect of this new standard for 


fresh eggs. 
calls his egas 


word 








fresh eggs will undoubtedly be to rule 
out many of the eggs which have been 
commonly called “Western Fresh” in 
the past. Especially during warm 
weather many of these western eggs are 
of a quality too low to be classed bet- 
ter than Grade B or Grade C; conse- 
quently, they can no longer be legally 
sold in New York State as fresh eggs. 
The same thing is also true for certain 
carelessly produced and marketed eggs 
from nearby Eastern farms, except that 
nearness to market gives them some 
advantage over the western farm eggs 
so that a larger percentage may possi- 
bly meet the standard. 

In conclusion, much might be said of 
the far-reaching results which these new 
egg regulations will probably have. 
Anything which affects such an impor- 
tant market as New York is bound to 
be felt throughout the entire egg trade 
of the country. However, the really 
important point at present is that a way 
has apparently been found to secure 
for quality eggs the premium to which 
they are entitled and to give to New 
York State consumers increasingly bet- 
ter and more dependable eggs as the 
full effect of the regulations comes to 


be felt. 





The Lost Ritual 


WE wish to congratulate you on the 

story, “The Lost Ritual”. It truly 
has its literary merits. It is both his- 
torical and interesting. 

I really have gotten more “kick” out 
of this story than any story we have had 
in the A.A. Wife and I and many others 
would like more of them. 

I have been asked to congratulate Mr. 
Taylor on his story by many A.A. readers. 
i, Bw, es Be 





Says Daisies Are Going 


READ what you say on Page 144 of 

the August 27 issue in regard to the 
disappearance of the daisy. I think this 
plant is disappearing in this section. I 
remember some years ago an upland pase 
ture field on my farm of about nine acres 
was just a white sea of daisies in the early 
part of July. I had a notion to cut the 
field for hay—could have gotten several 
loads—but I did not. However, I think 
their feeding value is greater than you 
estimate. When they are cut early be- 
fore the petals drop, they make fairly 
good hay. 

I have thought that the cause of their 
disappearing might be better cultivation 
a shorter rotation—but as I think more of 
it I believe they are disappearing by “run- 
ning out”.—G. M. P. 








MAKE YOUR HENS LAY 
MORE EGGS 


Your hens must have egg mak- 
ing material or they can’t lay 
. Plenty of grinding mate- 


ing pene. row- 
ing birds and baby chicks. 
Powde' me- 


- perior 
stone in the feed d gives. the 
NY lime needed for pecan 
r 














White Leghorn Cockerels 


We have 100 cockerels for sale, se- 
lected from 2400 certified chicks pur- 
chased from Otto Ruehle of Pleasant 
Valley. These cockerels are an ex- 
ceptionally fine lot. 

FISHKILL FARMS, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
Hopewell Junction - - N. Y. 
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Twenty compl ote Christmas Stores 
in your Montgomery Ward Catalogue 


You can visit twenty complete Christmas 
Stores by merely turning the pages of your 
Ward Catalogue. A jewelry store, a com- 
plete toy shop, a dry goods store, everything 
twenty complete Christmas Stores can offer 
is to be found in your Ward Catalogue. 

You can find gifts for every friend, every 
member of the family. You can choose at 
your leisure, and more important you can 
secure three gifts for the price of two else- 
where. Because— 


There are no Christmas Profits 

in Montgomery Ward’s Prices 
Ward’s prices on Christmas goods are all- 
the-year-round prices. There are no Christ- 
mas profits added. You can buy your 
Christmas gifts at Ward’s at regular prices. 
Thus your Christmas savings are almost 
doubled if you use your Ward Catalogue 
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for every Christmas gift. Ward’s Catalogue 
is a Christmas Gift Book. It is a dictionary 
answering every Christmas question of 
‘“‘What to Give.” Merely to study its 
pages, and to turn through the index will 
help you solve every Christmas problem. 

There are gifts for the children, a big 
assortment of Christmas toys, articles of 
jewelry, books, everything you can find 
anywhere for the boy or girl or infant. 

Everything a man uses or wears, every- 
thing a woman needs or wants, is offered at 
regular all-the-year-round prices. 


Remember Christmas is 

Just Around the Corner 
The days slip by quickly. Start today mak- 
ing your Christmas list. Order early. Take 
full advantage of the big savings Ward’s 
Catalogue offers you at Christmas time. 


Quality is especiallf important in a Christmas Gift. At Ward’s tne 
quality, the reliability of every article is absolutely guaranteed. 


4 
* 


= Montgomery Ward &Co s¢ 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth »* 
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Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep 


Poultry Feeds 


Manufacturers of 


mean 


Quaker 
Pig-N-Hog 
Meal 


Quaker Dairy Rations 
MILK PROFITS 


Quaker Dairy Rations insure maximum 
milk production at minimum cost. Our 
recommended methods of feeding pre- 
scribe this important advice: 


"Feed the Feed that Fits 
Your Farm, Your Herd” 


Which of these feeds is the one for you? 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal 
24% grain ration for cows receiving tim- 
othy hay, grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or poorer grades of clover. 


Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly 
20% meets the need of those herds re- 
ceiving poor alfalfa hay, fair clover 
hay, or real choice mixed clover and 
grass hay. 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 
36% when cows are receiving choice 
clover hay, good alfalfa hay, or an 
excellent grade of fine mixed grass- 
and-clover hay; a good ration for dry 
stock and for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed, 
as the exclusive grain ration, has a 
real place when the herd is receiving 
liberal quantities of the very best 
grade of alfalfa hay. For blending it 
combines beautifully with any 
Quaker high protein feed. For all 
stock—dry stock, horses, sheep, 
swine and steers it is unexcelled. 

All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain molasses 
in dried form and are rich in the minerals 


cows must have to make milk. 


Send for the FREE book—“The Dairy 
. Herd,” for detailed information. It tells 
you just how to meet the feed require- 
ments of your farm, your herd. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 







Quaker 
Green Cross 


Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 
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Are Grade Cows Too High? 


One Reader Says Good Cows Worth the Cost 


“cc ARDON me for taking issue with 

your editorial ‘Cows Are Too 
High’ in your paper of October 15, in 
which you make the statement that ‘there 
are mighty few grade cows that ever 
lived whose production would warrant 
paying $150 or over for them’. 

“My understanding of the term, grade 
cows, is one with one purebred parent 
and I am submitting some Test Associa- 
tion records which can be duplicated scores 
of times in Vermont Test Association 
records and leave it to your readers for 
a verdict 


RED SUE—AGE 8 YEARS 
Profit 
Butter Cost Value of above 
Year Milk Fat of Feed Product Feed 
bs. 
1911 83893 429.8 $64.35 $167.23 $103.28 
1912 7549 344.6 57.91 120.77 62.86 
1913 7857 363.4 54.43 131.42 76.39 
1914 8148 378.9 64.24 145.88 81.64 
1915 No Record 
1916 6583 277.7 60.51 116.32 55.81 


SUE’S TOPSY 


Granddaughter of above, beginning at three years 
old, 


1919 4746 270.5 103.55*  224.29* 103.55 
1920 5857 302.4 118.61 199.87 81.26 
1921 5594 312. 91.95 188.07 95.12 
1922 8826 458.7 109.37 285.96 176.59 
1923 No Records 
1924 8205 402.8 100.87 248.88 148.01 
1925 No Records 
11 Months) 
this year) 
6507 309.3 97.74 195.78 98.04 

In the years 1923, 1925 and 1926 we were 
unable to secure a tester. 

The following record 1! consider phe- 
nomenal for a grade cow: 


DUTCHESS 
Beginning at Age 4. 

1919-20: 

6122 344. 188.52 287.41 175.18 
1920-21: 

9450 509.2 152.37 356.41 204.04 
1921-22: 

10871 607.9 125.91 349.43 223.52 
1922-23: 

10475 583.7 132.03 357.78 225.75 
1923-24 -No Records. 
1924-25: 

9453 513.7 124.06 221.87 197.79 
1926—No Records. 

8907 431.8 114.45 265.31 150.87 
11 mos. 1927 

There is a big variation in feed and but- 

ter fat prices in the above. i have copied 
from herd books. 


There is a big variation in feed and 
butter fat prices in the above. I have 
copied from herd books.. 

“Our average production for 1924-1925 
th: last year on which I have complcte 
records for full year, was for herd of 23 
including 4 first calf heifers was 7306 
pounds of milk—370.8 pounds of butter 
fat, value $232.80, cost of feed, $95.92, 
value above feed, $137.39. 

“When the cost of raising a heifer up 
to milking age is at least $150 (and this is 
allowing for a very small percentage of 
non-profitable ones) I maintain your 
statement is altogether too sweeping, and 
that carefully raised grade cows, from 
dams with test association records, sired 
by the best pure bred bulls we can afford 


(of the breed you will do the best by) 
are good buying at twice $150 and good 
dairymen are beginning to find it out, 
Your for more light on a vexing prob- 
lem.—John B. Candon, Nickwackett Farm, 
Vermont. 

*“* * 

Epitror’s Note:—We are always de- 
lighted when our readers take issue with 
our editorials or other articles in AMERIe 
can AGrICULTURIST, for the most that we 
hope to do is to set our folks to thinking, 
We are especially pleased when a reader 
comes back at us as Mr. Candon did in 
the above letter with the facts and figures 
taken from his business-like records on 
his dairy, over a term of years. 

However, we are still convinced that 
our editorial, advising farmers not to pay 
too high prices for grade cows is right 
for the average dairyman. From Mr, 
Candon’s excellent records, you will note 
that the production of some of his cows 
ran higher than ten thousand pounds a 
year and his average production with a 
large herd is well over seven thousand 
pounds. Now we ask you where can any 
farmer go out and buy a cow as good as 
any one of these, even for $150 to $175? 
Men simply do not sell such good cows, 
They sell the poorest ones and keep the 
best ones. Therefore, the high prices are 
paid for the poor ones and not the good 
ones. We have mentioned in another 
article in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, a 
visit we had with a friend on a large 
Wisconsin dairy farm. This farmer told 
us that many catt!e buyers were in there 
from the East and that they were paying 
high prices for the poorest Wisconsin 
cows to be resold to Eastern dairymen. 


CONGRATULATE you on your edi- 

torial in the October 15 issue of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, entitled “Cows 
Come Too High”. 

I have felt for some time that our 
farmers were being too easily induced to 
more deeply embark in the ocean of 
credits that seem to abound and that they 
are buying too many cows at too high 
prices. 

We, in the New York milk shed, of 
course, are anxious to see during the 
short period an adequate supply that as- 
sures us of no enlarging of the milk shed 
and present prices, while not equal to the 
cost of production are encouraging bes 
cause cooperation is helping maintain 
them but the Lord knows the farmers 
have enough gambling to do in weather 
and all conditions that attack crops to 
take on the extra hazard of high priced 
cows, many of them untested, most of 
them grades, with prices that are well 
over $100 per cow.—J. D. C., New York. 












































At the Eastern States Exposition—Left to Right: W. B. Connell of Penn. 
College who Judged sheep at the Exposition; P.. C. M 


State 
cKenzie of Penn State, who 


Judged sheep and beef; H. L. Garrigus of the Conn. Agri. College, Director of the 


sheep and swine department of the Exposition; Dr. H. H. 


lege. who judged hogs. 


Havner of Penn. State Col- 
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UNADILLA 


= Se < Sess 
SS B Tm 


TANKS VATS TUBS 





OU can’t beat our price 
on water cooling or 
storagetanks,tubsand vats 
in Spruce, White Pine, 
Oregon Fir and Cypress. 
Strong. Built of Selected 
Stock carefully bevelled. 
Bound with steel, adjust- 
able hoops or bars. 
UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B Unadilla, N.Y. 











STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound, 

Z Absorbine actsmildly but quickly, 

if Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 


Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 
horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 

_a dollar; not a lame step in months, 
Working daily.” 


j \ TRADEMARK REG U.S PAT OFF. Fe: 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 579LymanSt.. Springfield, Mass. 
































= CATALOG-FREE 


Make Money—Save,Time. Write L 
at once forthe biggest and best cat- 
alog we have ever issucd—84 pages 
—over 160 fine illustrations. Pic- 
tures and describe complete line 
of woodworking machinery. farm/ / 
implements anc many ther time / 













~— 
and labor saving devices for tarm//—™4 
use. < 
All kinds of saws, engines, feed mills, — 


concrete mixers, F rd and Fordson 
attachments, etc., for your own place 
and in neighborhood iobbing and contracting. 
Every item backed by our famous $10,000 bond, 
money-back guarantee. Write today. 


BELLEVILLE, PA. 





HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
BOX 44 














The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 


os 


4 









Ni : : 
LOW PRICE © 
A EASY TERMS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS—everything you need for working in ttm. 
ber. Saws 16 to 40 cords a day! ce to tree sew in 8 minutes. 


FREE Bimply send name for NEW CATALOGUE, new 
wer Prices and offers. 3 Hours Shipping Service. 
ENGINE WORKS 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 






* ta 


7808 Witte Buitding 
7808 Empire Butiding 














; oa « x‘ Ynable. 
Make Money? By cents oe. 
than 10 men. Ottawe casily opere y ™: ° 
— a 4-hp. engine for other 
wait "36'oAYS TRIAL. wre today for FREE books 
Shipped from factory or nearest of oe — eaiete 
801 -W WwW. treet, awe, 
OTTAWA MFG, CO. room 801 -W Mageo Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pe. 
TT 





THE 
Easy 
WAY 






te best Ipee for {Ats.,, Thousands save money 
= qvecy ar. fo J <a oy Fe for free 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 300 W. ADAMS ST. . CHICAGO, ILL. 








Taking the Drudgery Out 


of Farm Accounts 
(Continued from page 3) 


prising to find that over ninety per cent 
of these farmers were already keeping a 
record of receipts and expenses, but few 
of them ever balanced up at the end of 
the year and only two of them kept de- 
tails on each crop. Nearly a quarter of 
them kept a dairy record of the work 
done on the farm each day but not the 
hours. About one half of these farms 
are operated on a share basis, fourteen of 
which are father and son partnerships. It 
is very interesting to note the different 
contract agreements used by these farm- 
ers, no two of which are alike. The total 
investment on these farms is about two 
million dollars with an average of around 
$35,000 per farm. Many of these farmers 
are College graduates while others are 
graduates from some of the State schools 
of agriculture and a big proportion of 
those remaining have taken the winter 
‘ourse at the College of Agriculture. 


Labor Account Kept 

The system of cost accounts followed 
is like that taught at the College. A 
ledger is used in whic" all reccipts and ex- 
spenses are posted to the several enter- 
prises on the farm. In another portion 
of this book all labor on these enterprises 
is posted in ten day periods. The farm- 
ers as yet, do no posting in this book. 
They keep their records in several differ- 
ent ways. All the men use checks and 
much of the posting is done from the 
check stubs. Others keep a record of 
all receipts and expenses whether paid by 
check or cash. This method is preferred 
since the bank balance then gives an ad- 
ditional check on the accuracy of the 
records. It was thought when the work 
first started that if labor was kept on 
three or four of the most important en- 
terprises it would be sufficient to furnish 
a better knowledge of the farm business. 
It so happened that this work started 
when there was very little Jabor on the 
farm other than chores and the writer 
who is carrying on this work informed 
these men that he would post all labor 
they would keep. 

[I have no set day upon which to visit 
any particular farm. I do try to make 
each farm about the same time each 
month. No one knows when I will get 
there or when I will get away, it all de- 
pends on the amount of posting to do and 
how well the records are kept. I make 
a trial balance each month, which, as the 
reader knows, if he ever made one, some 
times does and some times does not bal- 
ance until a thorough search is made and 
the lost item is entered. It has been very 
gratifying to me when visiting these 
farms to find the records right up to date. 
Several men from other departments at 
the College have been out with me and 
have been amazed when time and again 
the farmer who is always busy will in- 
form us that the books are in the desk 
with everything entered and he will con- 
tinue with his work for a while until the 
posting is done. However, it never fails 
but that many farm management problems 
are discussed at each visit. 

Study of Accounts Important 

At the end of the year another inven- 
tory will be taken and all the accounts 
balanced and analyzed. Each farmer will 
have an opportunity to compare the re- 
sults of his year’s work with that of all 
the others. Those crops and animal en- 
terprises that are far above the average 
will need little attention, but those on the 
average or below will be studied very 
carefully. Most of the men will sell their 
products at the same price, but the profits 
per unit will be determined largely by the 
cost of production. Little can be done 
by the individual in raising the price of 
his product but much can be done to lower 
costs by more efficient production methods. 

This project will help the farmer to 
decide which crops he should continue to 
grow and which should be dropped. It 
is hoped that this work will continue for 
a number of years as one will then have 
more facts on which to form his decision 
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The muscles give it strength 


N men and boots it’s muscular strength— not heaviness — 

that counts. Only in Top Notch Buddy Boots will you find 

the “muscles” of tough, live rubber that give extra wear with- 
out adding extra weight. 

These ribs or muscles strengthen the sides of the boot ana 
prevent cracking. They are a patented, exclusive Top Notch 
feature—that’s why no other boot will give you such long 
wear as the Top Notch Buddy. 

Soles and heels are extra thick. The trim-shaped leg pre- 
vents the foot from slipping up and down. In every respect you 
will find it a boot of wonderful durability and comfort. 

Ask for Top Notch Rubber Footwear by name—boots, 
arctics, heavy and light rubbers, for men, women and children. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
For 27 Years Makers of Top Notch Rubber and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut 


A GUARANTEE na OF SERVICE 












Farm 

° 
Equipment 
| A HUSKER-SHREDDER of strictly mod- 
ern design. Husks clean; shreds perfectly. 
| Requires little power. All metal construction. 


A typical New Idea origination. Sales and 
| service everywhere. Write for catalog. « 


ea aA y 
Rana 


‘| / p 
mm » , 4 
To «| ne 5 =. 
4 8¥, 


| MANURE SPREADERS :: HUSKER - SHREDDERS = TRANSPLANTERS 
4 THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, Est. 1899 Coldwater, Ohio, U. &. A. 


FACTORY BRANCHES: Harrisburg, Pa., and Syracuse, N. Y. ADDITIONAL STOCKS at New York 
City, LeRoy, N. Y., St. Johnsbury, Vt, Manchester, Conn., Cochranton, Pa. fe 
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MILK PRICES 


“HE fe are the November 
prices for milk in the asic zone 

f 201-210 miles from New York City. 
VDairymens League prices are based 
on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 


basis ot 3%. 


lowing 
= Ability to con- 

sume large quantities of rough- 
age; regularity in calving; great 


production; monthly cash returns 
—these qualities fit Holsteins prof- 
hig into all farm programs. 











Dalrymen's Sheffield 
“Famke —" Giese League Producers 
weed 1 Fluid Milk ....$3.42 $3.32 
HOLSTEIN(SFRIESIAN 2 Fiuid Cream . 2.20 
ASSOCIATION AMERICA 2A Fluid Cream . 2.36 
230 Fast Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois | 28 Cona. milk 
- = j Soft Cheese .... 2.61 
3 Evap. Cond, 
Milk Powder 
Hard Cheese 2.45 2.20 
HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HE IFERS | , ceeliees teas " 
: + ee wr E "ae ry American cheese . . Based on New 
Rtas pe a sengg Se ccxnan: tna York City Market quotations on 
Segisreren tut aaa oe ee butter ano American cheese. 
Henry K. Jarvis Syracuse, N.Y i Shefiueld p ’ Wilk. On the 
| ba 5 8h lt 
The Class 1 League price for November, 


AO Berkshire, Chester and Poland-China Shoats—" | 1926 was $3.10 for 3.5% milk, and Sheffield’s 
" ’ : "i | 92-95 for 3%. 

Phe above prices in each 

he tinal prices the farme: receives. The 

nai price received trom the dealer is the 

the weighted average. 


Interstate Producers 

terstate Milk Producers As- 
(Philadeiphna Price Plan) 

receiving station prices o1 


farmer in the 201 te 210 


“ 
York 


i $ Cc. € 


:BABY ‘CHICKS: 


Jones Barred ReckChicks| 


iT ‘ 
BOSSERMAN, class are nol 





resuit of 








The In 
sociation 
announce the 


ARE STATE SUPERVISED. | the price to the 
We hatch the year round |} mile zone from Philadelplna tor 3% 
* * *¥ milk 1s $254. A vear ago the price in 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST | this zone was $2.19 In the 101 to 110 
I ne, the price is $2.64 The 


A. C. Jones Poultry Farm) sepienier surpius price for 3% milk is 


GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE reported as $1.77 pe toe Clann’ & 

















> PNET FIF 

RHODE ISLAND RED PULLETS | BUTTER MARKET FIRMS UP 
tarred Rock For Sale—April Hatch $2.00 each, CREAMERY Nov. 1, 
M Hat $1 ¥ SALTED Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1926 

i 0 ) Pias 2 months old ‘white 
Chest 4 Yorkshire crossed $4.00 each jm og ‘ 48 P 4 49 48 49 
' - > Siew 
WILL! DAILEY LEXINGTON, MASS., TEL. 1085 Entee tan ec} +i p 2 ila 
s ‘ 

- +. 91 = 4 40 -47 4 “4714 

owe ’ 3 3 -39';, 3 -3 

BABY CHICKS B2re* fork Bk ss hae San. 
Recs White Wyan- 1} butter mat firmed up a 

dottes ind White Leghorns ree is } , 1 | 
: , ; t i vet i wh the situa 
! ‘ Send fo pr €s ! i Hd like oO 
KOSTER POULTRY FARM Laurel, Dela t Cdr thin tha rong o help 
EID 1 made by the Chicago mai 
BABY CHICK LEGRORNS . VY re | h ned a full 
f hich me ill not see arty 

mul f JONE ine Box 1 Georgetown, De ' erted f 1 mitweet ¢ Ny 


:-FEEDING PIGS: - a Hie ett meres i 


PIGS FROM QUALITY STOCK on par with the market of a year 






































La i ? t m 
7 to 8 weeks ola, $3 = ’ | fact that it is 
r ! abnormall 
' ‘ face V\ 
. } 1 t th 
er . . » 
Grows Glenatty Qieéuae Gt fei Is that the 
A. M. LUX “ 7 t s N. MA expert ng 
P 1 
EASY UNDERTONE TO CHEESE 
Once Used TATE Nov. 1, 
EGG CASE FLATS Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1926 
2 F i h Fancy 27 29 27 29 25-25 
. : Fresh Av'’ge - oo 23! - 
. — +), jeld Av'g _cam 
Wrage 
Nat 4c ° a 
Hes % 
EMPTY PACK AG — SUPPLY CO. - 
Dept. A 89 Waterbw St Brooklyn, W. Y le 
~ . ‘ : ‘ vl 
= = } trade 1 i her 
seis heal : } 1 to 
Live Broilers and Poultry ; nd t he distribut- 
Wanted r limited 
HIGHEST ® PRICES CHECKS SENT DAILY , t 
o : ai ( nna he 
Est 8 ; ! Wis hee 
our lies ry Write for shipping tags and tree eat ae + weal 
liday calendar tolder K 27 ' 1 ar 
KrakaurPoultryCo. Inc *é¢ , Comm ogrdpoute sia - 
West Washington Market, N_Y City 
- EGG MARKET UNSETTLED 
= a ————— NEARBY WHITE Nov. 3, 
Hennery Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1926 
4 ; 
“FARMS zt FOR SALE Selected Extras 72-7€ 73-76 767-8 
Average Extras 68-71 70-71 73-75 
_ , " , Extra Firsts 8-65 58-65 65.70 
274 Acre Equipped Tractor Farm | Firsts 49-55 49-55 50-60 
Overlooking Beautif —_ Gathered i 38-62 40-62 35-68 
B Seautitul Valley Pullets ...0:36-43 37-45 42-48 
: . oa : A 4 : Pewees ere _ - 32 36 38-40 
BROWNS 
f ¢ & Hennery or : 59-63 60-65 57-65 
; ‘« Gathered . 40-58 41-59 35-56 
“ i’ . * 
n h. | fa We have had a n is, unsettied and 
t Cat STROUT AGENCY, 255-8. 4th) ves ' line ae ameient  Beae 
Ave., New York City | . a ae ~Nege the past 
ae kee } week The best grades of faney nearby 
: <teascat 7 — hites have been clearing fairly well but 
; here has been an unn kable underton 
{f You Have Anything to Buy. Sell or Trade f nervousne that h ke the market 
ADVERTISE ve ipprehensive 1 grades have 
t tir been in real difficulty and some 


in the Classified Columns of the ‘ 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST his have F iffered slight reduct 


ion 


of 
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the receipts for we have more 
eggs coming than choice packs. 

One of the greatest complaints is the 
fact that so many eggs showed the un- 
mistakable effects of holding. The eggs 
are excellently graded for shape, size and 
appearance but when they go up before 
the candlers the inside facts tell a dif- 
ferent story. 

As in the case of the butter market the 
weather has had a very decided effect on 
eggs and the movement has been more or 
less spasmodic. 


WEATHER AFFECTS LIVE POUL- 
TRY MARKET 


average 


FOWLS Nov. 1, 
Nov. 1, 1927 Oct. 25 1926 
BOINGD vccvccicicas 20-26 24-28 23-28 
Leghorn .......... 15-17 15-19 16-18 
CHICKENS 
GOON co ccesseves 17-25 18-24 26-27 
COOMOTR § .ncccceces 13-26 13-18 23-25 
BROILERS ....0.-. 25-35 _--— 27-35 
PUPS cocccceces 40-45 -_--— -40 
DUCKS, Nearby . -20- 20-25 22-30 
GEESE .. ee -_-— -29 
The extremely mild weather has been 


irom favorable to the live poultry 
specially in respect to fowls. The 
market has not been particularly 
of the arrivals showing poo1 


far 
trade ¢ 
ircight 
good, many 
ind sickly condition. 

In the quotations above it will be noted 
that turkeys are quoted from 40 to 45c. 


Nearby shippers are warned not to be 
led astray by the fact that prices are 
higher than last year. The 45c quota- 
tion holds true only where stock is par- 


ticularly choice. In other words it repre- 
sents more or less a premium. 
\ccording to all the advices available 





the turkey crop very closely approximates 
that of last vear. According to a bul- 
letin of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture issued October 24, the U. S. turkey 
crop is about 5% smaller than that of 
1926 in the leading producing states. 
Ti has been heavier decreases East 

Mississippi. Texas shows a 12% 
in while Idaho, Utah and Cali- 
fornia also show gains In our terri- 
tory the crop is in some cases only half 
what it was a year ago. This may be 
taken to mean one thing, namely that 
local markets may be better than last 
vear and may be better than the New 
York market. 

The 24th Thanksgiving. Those who 
contemplate sending shipments to New 
York should plan to have their stock ar- 
rive on the 2lst or the 22nd. Undoubt- 
edly the 22nd will be the best day. The 
morning of the 23rd may still hold but 





it is going to be pretty late for Wednes- 








day will be more or less a retail day. Un- 

doubtedly most of the business will be 
done on the 22nd for on the 21st the 
buvers will be just a little cocky about 
iking hold until they can see how heavy 
tecks are arriving. 

FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES | Nov. 1, 
(At 4 Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1926 

Wheat (Dec.) 1.2514 1.2414 
Corn (Dec.) 83% .8234 
Oats (Dec.) .... -48 4 ——-—-— 
CASH CAMNS 
CAt New Yor 
Wheat. No. 2 Red ..1.51'4 1.47'4 1.5134 
Corn, No. 2 Yel ....1.00 1.0034 .883 
Oats. No. 2 12. 6034 .60'> «53 
FEEDS Oct. 30, 
(At Ruffalo) Oct. 29 Oct. 22 1926 
Gr'd Oats ...36.00 35.00 33.00 
So’q Bran . .28.50 28.75 25.00 
See SO. nuvvacees 31.75 31.75 27.50 
Stond’d Mids . 29.50 29.50 26.00 
Soft W. Mids . .40.00 40.00 28.50 
Flour Mids . .35.00 36.00 31.00 
Red Dog ‘ .. .40.00 41.50 37.50 
Wh. Hominy . .36.00 37.25 32.00 
Yel. Hominy .35.00 36.25 31.50 
Corn Meal . 37.00 36.50 31.00 
Gluten Feed .......39.00 39.00 31.75 
Gluten Meal ........ 48.00 48.00 41.75 
36% C. S. Meal .40.50 39.50 27.50 
417 C. S. Meal . .43.50 43.00 30.00 
43% C. S. Meal . .45.50 45.00 31.50 
34% O. P. Linseed 
BGG sesrveucvaues 45.50 46.00 43.00 
The above quotations are those of the toca 
Ruffalo market and are F. O. B. Buffaio. They 
ave reported in the weekly letter of the N. Y. 


State Dept. of Aar and Markets. 


POTATOES A SHADE EASIER 


STATE Nov. 1 
Nov. 1, Oct. 25 1926 
150 Ib. sack $2.85-3.10 4.00-4.25 
Bulk, 180 Ibs. 3.50-3.75 4.75-5.10 
MAINE 
150 Ib. sack 2.85-3.25 2.85-3.35 4.60-4.75 
Bulk, 180 Ibs. 3.35-3.85 3.50-4.00 5.50-5.60 
LONG ISLAND 
150 Ib. sack 3.50-3.75 3.50-4.00 5.00-5.50 
Bulk, 180 Ibs. 4.15-4.40 4.25-4.65 6.00-6.50 
The fell V vh ré cocky im 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


their predictions of high _ potato prices 
t 


have to wait a while yet see their pres 
dictions come true. The weatherman has 
stepped into the deal and has been hold- 
ing a particul: arly strong hand. Arrivals 


have been moving very sluggishly and the 
weakness has reached the point where 
prices have actually turned lower. We 
do not look for ary immediate change 
until the weather changes and until the 
digging season is over. 


HAY MARKET DRAGGY 


Although quotations on the 
November did not show any material 
change, nevertheless the liberal receipts 
had a depressing and weakening effect on 
the market and unless something radical 
takes place in a day or so we would not 
be surprised to see lower quotations. 


BEAN MARKET SLOW 


The bean market has been rather slow 
of late. New crop pea beans have been 
shaded from $6 to $6.50 while last year’s 
pea beans are quoted at $5.75 to $6.25, 
Red kidneys are generally from $6.75 to 
$7.25. The demand has been very dull. 
We have not as yet had the kind of 
weather that spruces the appetite up to 
hot bean soup. 


FRUIT MARKET HOLDS FIRM 
The 


or no change. 


first day of 


fruit market holds firm with little 
The firmness, it must be 


understood existed in the better lines. 
In the Hudson Valley District Baldwins 
are bringing from $4.50 to $6.50, much 


depending on size. Rhode Island Green- 
ings $6 to $8, McIntosh $6 to $9, Ben 
Davis $4 to $4.50, Kings $4.50 to $6.50, 
Northern Spies $4.50 to $7. 

Western New York Greenings are 
bringing from $6.50 to $8 for U. S. No. 


1, 2% inch, unclassified 2!14 inch down td 
$4.5 

Bushel basket stock from Western New 
York grading U. S. No. 1, 2! inch Rhode 
Island Greening $2.75, MelIntosh $2.50 
to $2.75, Wealthies $1.50, Twenty Ounce 
$2, Northern Spies $2. 


McIntosh 
$8.50 to 
unclassified 


From the Champlain district 
of the fancy grade 2!3 inch 
$10.50, U. S. No. 1 $7 


$3.50 to $5. 


POOR DEMAND FOR CABBAGE 


hardly 


So 


Cabbage has been meeting 
any demand at all and prices have broken 
quite sharply. On the Ist heavy State 
Danish in bulk was quoted at from $10 


ruling especially quiet. 
having any corm beef 
and consequently with 


io $15 and stock 
We have not been 
and cabbage weather 


a heavy crop reported the situation is not 
hard to underst vel, r incy cabbage in 
sacks have been bringing much _ better 
prices however, especially in a jobbing 
way. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

The live calf market broke sharply 
since our Jast report. The attractive price 
resulted in heavy shipments this way with 
result that we have heavy supplies 
with only a moderate demand. The choicest 
stock has brought little better than $16.50 
with an occasional sale at $17 but most 
of the arrivals which hard to move 
seldom brought better $14. Some 
poor stock sold as low 

Lambs shared in the break in 


the 


ar 

1 
than 
is $6 


the mar- 


ket. Primes ge d oif to $13.50 for the 
very choicest, edium to good = stock 
bringing from $1. 2 to $13. 

The steer market holds steady with 
choice to prime carcasses as high as 
$15.50. Anything that grades good to 
choice brought from $12.75 to $13.75 and 


und $12 to $12.50, 


medium stock hovers ai 0 : 
$8.75. The 


common low as 
steer markets looks to be a real market 
for some time but only for well finished 
stock. A is not going to bring big 
money just because it is a steer. It has 
to show class to bring real money. 

Bulls hold steady with heavy fat states 
as high as $7.50 but most arrivals selling 
closer to $6.50 to $7. Light weights in 


steers as 


steer 


good flesh from $5.50 to $6, and light 
and common stock as low as $4.50. 


with 


The cow market is also steady 
rrades 


heavy fat states up to $6 with other g 
gradually lower, some down to $3. 

The hog market suffered a severe break 
and strange to say the much end wrsed 
light weights are common at a premium. 


Yorkers weighing from 100 to 150 
pounds $9.25 to $9.75, 169 to 200 pounds 
$9.75 to $10.50 and over 200 pounds $9.50 


075. 
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You 


can tell ’em 


for me 


P. A. PUTS into the bowl of a pipe 
exactly what I expect to take out 
through the stem—Satisfaction, with 
what the printers call a cap S. When 
I first went in for a pipe, I said: ‘‘Give 
me a tobacco that won’t bite the tongue 
or parch the throat—something mild.” 


The man shoved a bright-red tin 
across the counter, and said: ‘‘Here’s 
Prince Albert.” Smart fellow! He 
knew his stuff. I opened the tin and 
got a real thrill out of the aroma itself. 
Some fragrance, Fellows. If the taste 
was half as good, I said, P. A. was my 


brand for life. 





—no other tobacco 


1927. R. J. Revnolds Tobacco 


Company, Winston-Salem. N. 


Half as good? Huh! It was marvel- 
ous! Cool as the boss when you ask 
for a raise. Sweet as an extra five in 
next week’s envelope. Mild and mel- 
low and long-burning, with that rich, 
full-flavored tobacco body you want in 
a smoke. There’s nothing like Prince 


Albert, Boys. 


You never get fed-up on P.A., 
no matter how hard you hit it up. 


PRINCE ALBERT ie) 


is like it! 






Morning to midnight. Slow or fast. 
Just fill your pipe and hop fo it. If 


you think I’m over-enthusiastic, 
there’s one sure way to tell. Make the 


‘ <tited Ss 


PRINCE ALBERT 


personal test! 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. ind 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 





CIGARETTE TOBACCO 



































HE roof over your head stands between 

your loved ones and the elements. It 
protects your property, household goods, 
hay, grain, livestock. It works every hour 
of the day and night, every day in the year. 
Gales of midwinter, laden with sleet, hurl 
their burly strength against your roof when 
the thermometer is below zero, grasping at 
it with icy fingers. Midsummer heat beats 
down upon it when men and animals seek 
the relief of shade. Rains pour down in 
floods, and alway S; the root must stand the 


stress. Youdepend on it. It must not fail. 


How much thought do you give to selecting 
the material that must meet this warfare 
with the elements? What assurance that 
when the job is finished, it will remain 
steadfast against water and wind, heat and 
cold, hailstorm and gale? 


You can tell something about roofing by 
looking at it, handling it, but to a large ex- 
tent you must buy it on faith. You must 
take the manufacturer’s word. And fortu- 
nately there are manufacturers who know 
the farm problem. They have studied roofs 





under all sorts of conditions for many years. 
They have experimented with every kind 
of material. Modern machinery and efh- 
cient methods keep costs down and make 
prices reasonable. 

That’s the kind of roofing made by manu- 
facturers who advertise in this paper. By 
years of square dealing they have built up 
the reputations men are proud of. Their 
laboratories jealously protect that reputa- 
tion, and their inspectors see that no infer- 
ior material goes into the product. 


The finished product is honestly made to 
give service, and on goes the Trade Mark, 
the personal signature of the manufacturer. 
It’sa product he’s proud of. When he drives 
by your place he will point to it after years 
of use and say, “That’s one of my roofs.” 
And when you see that manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising in this paper, you know the maker 
backs it with his reputation. On top of that 
this publication adds its endorsement, say- 
ing, “This is a good and worthy product. 
You can buy it and be well satisfied.” 
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These wonderful Radiolas 


faithfully reproduce the fine programs 
from the great broadcasting stations 


Fe perfect reception of broadcasting 
programs in the country, away from 
congested city areas, two models of the 
RADIOLA are ideally adapted. 


Everyone knows the famous RADIOLA 
20, which established itself as “the 
greatest value in radio.” Many thousands 
of these receivers are now in use 
throughout the country. Their amaz- 
ing sensitivity and selectivity have given 
them a deservedly high reputation, and 
particularly in farm homes. 


And now RCA, in cooperation with 
the Westinghouse and General Electric 
laboratories, offers another remarkable 
value in a highly efficient receiver— 
the new storage battery set, RADIOLA 16. 


ACA 





RADIOLA 16—Srorage battery receiver of great com- 


pactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and tone quality, it 


sets a new standard for receivers in its price class. The 
cabinet is finished in mahogany 

DORON: 5 6 6 ee > See -& io $69.50 
Wem Remeten «+s sk te % OOS $82.75 





RADIOLA 20—Dry-battery-operated receiver, with 
amazing sensitivity and many umes as selective as the 
average antenna set. Ideal for distant reception. Can 
readily be adapted to socket operation. Ideal to use with 
the new RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. 

Less accessor 2 a ae ee ae ae oe ot eee 
With Ra . $89.50 





It has the widest musical range ever 
achieved with one-dial control. 


When used with the new RCA Loud- 
speaker 100-A, either of these genuine 
RapIoLas will bring into your home 
the fine programs from the great broad- 
casting stations. And if you have elec- 
tric power service, either of these sets 
can be adapted for alternating current 
operation by the addition of socket 
power devices. 

The new complete line of RADIOLAsS 
includes sets ranging in price from 
$69.50 to $895. Any RCA Authorized 
Dealer will gladly demonstrate these 
wonderful instruments for you. A 
RADIOLA installed in your home today 
will pay for itself many times over. 


-Radiola 





ZA 


ADE: BY: THE: 


MAKERS : OF - THE 


-RADIOTRON 
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| | RUBBER FOOTWEAR | 





Waterproof Foot Warmth 
The Kattle King 


Through melting snow and slush ... or mud 
...in the cow barn or pigsty ... the all -rub- 
ber, fleece-lined Kattle King will keep your 
feet warm and dry. Easy to clean, too... 
just wash them off with water. 


The Kattle King, with its thick, gray tire- 
tread rubber sole and the famous Hood red 


Pant 


Look for the Hood Arrow label when buying 
rubber footwear . . . it insures greater value. 


rubber upper insures long, durable wear. y 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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CANVAS SHOES | | PNEUMATIC TIRES | | SOLID TIRES | | HEELS — SOLES — TILING Ld 


Atieyesso THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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American Agriculturist, November 12, 1927 


News trom Among the Farmers 


A First Hana Report ot the New Jersey Seed Potato Situation 


WwW spent nearly two days last week in- 
vestigating some of the wild ru- 
mors about South Jersey seed potatoes 
that appear to be floating all over the 
state and into adjoining sections. The re- 
port that is being circulated into thou- 
sands of ears is to the effect that the 
seed potato crop of Salem and Cumber- 
Jand County is full of disease and potato 
growers are being advised not to buy this 
seed. This rumor was started, following 
the issuing of a report that the South 
Jersey seed potato crop failed to pass the 
certification requirements of the State of 
New Jersey. 

On the strength of this story, that has 
spread like wild fire through the seed po- 
tato buying district of Central New Jer- 
sey, with the result that orders for seed 
have been cancelled, farmers are refus- 
ing delivery and the whole potato industry 
js in a demoralized condition. With a 
market price that opened at $5 per sack 
for the South Jersey seed, the market 
has dropped to $3.50 per sack and lower 
and buyers not to be had at any price. 

With its former markets gone and the 
growers at a loss to know what to do 
with the seed, we made a searching in- 
quiry into the situation. We _ visited 
farmer after farmer who makes a 
specialty of seed potatoes, men whom we 
have known for years and whose word 
is as good as their bond and whose moral 
credit is worth almost any amount at the 
bank. We called on dealers and ship- 
pers, and we had first hand information 
from a potato salesman who has in the 
past ten days been from Cape Charles, 
Virginia to Sandy Hook on the seed po- 
tato situation. 

Here is the situation as we found it— 
Somebody shouted “fire” and a panic has 
followed, which has resulted in nearly 
100 farmers being sadly injured, some 
critically crippled and others in danger 
of losing their all through the loss of 
money which they have staked on the 
crop. 

Up until October 8, South Jersey had 
the prospect of one of the finest crops 
of seed potatoes that she had ever grown. 
With nearly 1,000 acres that were on their 
way to passing the certification require- 
ments, the growers were facing a har- 
vest with a big crop, fair prices and a 
fine outlet for every potato they could 
grow. It will be recalled that the first 
week in October was rather cool and 
cloudy and the potatoes were just jump- 
ing under this ideal climatic condition. 
On Friday, everything was rosy and the 
farmers were happy. On Saturday, the 
weather changed, instead of turning cooler 
and having the usual frost about the 
tenth, the sun came out bright and clear. 
The temperature started to rise and be- 
fore Sunday noon, the thermometer was 
tegistering 90 and 95 in almost any lo- 
¢ation. By Monday noon, the first signs 
of, the injury iade its appearance. The 
leaves on the top of the hills began to 
turn up on the edges, giving indication of 
“leaf roll’. Within those few days the 
damage was done and every acre of po- 
tatoes had been turned down by those in 
charge of the certification work for the 
state. 

Then came the report that South Jer- 
sey seed was unfit to use as it was full of 
disease and could not pass the final in- 
spection. This was the rumor that is go- 
ing to cost South Jersey thousands of 
dollars this fall and will place some 
growers mighty near the red ink line on 
the seasons results. 

We have followed the South Jersey 
seed potato game for several years. 
There has hardly been a potato meeting 
of any importance in the past four years 
but what the writer has been present and 
we feel that we are qualified to speak 
with authority regarding the seed that 
these farmers are growing. Particularly 
this year, the boys had put forth every 
effort to grow the best seed possible. We 
Vividly recall a meeting, late in June on 
the farm of Alfred Sloan of Shirley, 


Salem County, attended by over 100 


farmers who were intcrested in better 
seed potatoes. Under the direction of 
Dr. William Martin, these men went 


over the big test plot in this field to learn 
the few potato diseases and how to 
identify them. From this meeting the 
boys went home prepared to spare no ex- 
pense to grow a crop of potatoes of 
which they could back to the skies. No 
detail was eliminated, the seed was care- 
fully dipped and treated for disease. A 
score or more of the best growers planted 
tuber unit plots varying from one to 
three acres and the season was started 
just right. Never had the ficlds been so 
carefully rogued. Never had the spray- 
ing been followed more religiously than 
this season and the nicotine was used 
without limit of expense to control the 
aphis. 

Then came the Black Friday, referred 
to earlier in the story and a week later 
the deal was as dead as if it had been 
hit by an embargo of the most drastic 
nature. 

Wken the report struck Central New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
they all threw up their hands in horror 
and got out of South Jersey as if a 
terrible calamity threatened them.  In- 
stead of coming back to South Jersey for 
the best seed this section has ever grown, 
they are turning to seed from other sec- 


tions. This second crop seed has given 
excellent results in the past, and we find 
the growers are buying from Maryland 
and Virginia seed, that has never been 
rogued, never been sprayed or given any 
special care and paying $6.30 per sack de- 
livered, while Prince Edward Island seed 
is being offered at $4.60 per sack, com- 
pared with the $4 and $5 per sack being 
asked for the finest in South Jersey. 

Here is what we found as we talked 
to the growers. They are digging a 
record crop of potatoes. We found one 
grower who is digging over 250 bushels 
per acre. One farmer had 700 bushels 
on two acres, and others with fields of 
10 to 20 acres averaging 250 to 300 
bushels per acre. 

It was brought out in our trip that there 
are two types of leaf roll,—namely the 
primary leaf roll, which starts at the bot- 
tom of the vine and creeps upwards and 
the secondary leaf roll, more commonly 
called the heat roll, which comes at the 
top of the potato and appears almost over 
night. We found the growers convinced 
that all of the leaf roll that was inherited 
from the seed stock had been eliminated 
out of most fields, while the heat roll 
was due to climatic conditions and had 
not been inherited from the seed stocks. 

Another proof that the heat roll was 
caused by climatic conditions and not from 
inheritance was that the Main certified 





(15) 597, 
seed, planted in July as well as the Prince 
Edward Island seed all showed about the 
same percentage of heat roll regardless of 
strain or where grown the year previous. 
This was in strong contrast with the 
amounts of primary leaf roll found in 
these same plots on the early rogucings 
tollowed by most of the growers. 

It was recalled by some growers that 
a similar occurrence of the heat roll had 
occurred back about 1922. The fields were 
badly hit at that time, but ic was not con- 
sidered of enough importance to even be 
mentioned. It is considered that another 
recurrence of the heat roll next year is 
unlikely and that it will not affect the 
main or commercial crop for 1928. 

The leading grower are far from dis 
couraged over the situation regarding 
juture plantings. Most of them are now 
represented in Prince Edward Island, 
securing seed stocks for 1928. Two or 
three are digging their tuber unit plots, 
saving the seed just as if nothing had 
happened and are going to continue with 
these strains and grow them under cere 
tification another year. The boys have 
faith in their seed stocks and are making 
plans to back it up with their time and 
money for another year. The Ott Seed 
Club, in Cumberland County and the 
Kandle Seed Club in Salem County. are 
in the game to stay and they are doing 
everything humanely possible to put out 
seed of the quality that has made South 
Jersey famous in the past, even though 
the sledding is rather hard under the 
shadow that is flitting across the horizon 
at this time—Amos Kirby. 


Northern New York News Notes 


OVEMBER first with the tempera- 

ture almost that of summer, with 
the lazy sunshine and the gray hazes 
of Indian Summer days, and no rain 
in sight as one searches the sky and the 
barometer, is the heighth of human de- 
sire, and everyone seems to be appre- 
ciating it to the full. 

Late buckwheat has all been cut, and 
the threshing rigs are travelling at full 
speed finishing up the lots that have 
been left or that were late. Buckwheat 
as a rule is very good, and where it has 
been given the proper care after thresh- 
ing, will make very good flour to go 
into the good old fashioned buckwheat 
cakes that “stick to one’s ribs”. Hun- 
dreds of barrels of this flour are sold 


in Northern New York each year to 
provide flapjacks during the cold 
weather. 

* * * 


POTATOES are about all out, and 
have made a fair crop where given 
good care. Some report a considerable 
per cent of rotting, but this does not 
seem to be prevalent this year. There 
are still a lot of things to be learned 
about potato discases. It is generally 
agreed that certified seed pays well in 
growing potatoes for market, both in 
the increased yield and in the greater 
freedom from storage troubles. 

An interesting and apparently unex- 
plainable occurance came to attention 
the other day. Two men used sced from 
the same source, the seed potatoes be- 
ing certified and the nicest lot of seed 
potatoes that it has ever been our 
pleasure to see. During the growing 
season, inspection of one lot of seed 
potatoes showed freedom from discases, 
while the other lot grown some distance 
away showed several per cent of dis- 
ease Just whe* causes this difference it 
is difficult te determine from a dis- 
tance, but apparently there must have 
been some bad company in the vicinity 
of the lot that showed frouble and in 
some manner—perhaps through the 
medium of insects—the new seed stock 
became infected. 

* *¢ * 


wun the advent of November the 

cheese boards of the North 
Country are bringing their sales labors 
to a close after one of the most satis- 
factory seasons from the standpoint of 


price that has prevailed for some time. 
7,879,340 pounds of cheese are reported 
sold on the Watertown Board at a price 
of $1,772,851. This average 
price of around 22'4c as compared with 
an average price of 20'%c in 1926, and 
brings the returns from the milk going 


gives an 





Borden Company Buys Ice 
Cream Business 


The Borden Company has notified 
its stockholders that it will acauire 
the assets and business of the Reid 
Ice Cream Corporation, a nine mil- 
lion dollar concern, effective Jan. Ist. 

The contract closing the deal pro- 
vides for the maintenance of the 
Reid name and the taking over of 
the offices of the company. Pres. A. 
W. Milburn-of the Borden Company 
in his notice to stockholders an- 
nounced: 

“The business will be continued 
under the Reid name and arrange- 
ments have been perfected for the 
continuance in service of the princi- 
pal men in the Reid Co. who have 
contributed so largely to its success- 
ful development.” 











into the cheese factories well up to 
where they compare pretty favorably 
with the returns from fluid milk. 

* * * 


HE milk business might be said to 

be in a sort of booming ewndition 
at the present time, judging from the 
number of new plants, and the plants 
that are changing hands all through the 
North The Northern Milk 
Corporation exnect to finish their nlant 
so as to handle milk tedav at Adams 
This comnany has as directors—.H. F. 


Country. 


Machold (former sneaker of Assembly). 
C. A. Brown. President of the Hveienic 
Milk Co., of Watertown, and H. C. 
Lainge, for many years in the milk 


business in the township of Ellichurg. 
This plant which is a new one, will re- 
ernit it’s supply from territory: around 
Adams, and makes the second milk 
plant now in that villawe—the other be- 
ing the plant of the Dairvmen’s League 
Cooncrative Association. 

The Dairymen’s League Co-op. Assn. 
has just purchased the plant at Morris- 
town which was owned and operated by 


The Nestles Food Products Co. The 


new will handle the milk of 
League members all around that terri« 
tory itis unc tood, but will not have 
anything to do with the Canadian 
plants and supply that has been handled 
through the Morristown plant. The 
League is also just starting opeictions 
at a new plant built at Harrisville. Tints 
provides a fluid outlet for the milk of a 
territory that has largely been confined 


owners 


to cheese. 


It is understood that Nestles_ will 
continue to handle their Canadian 
source of supply themselves for the 
present at least. Recent figures show 


that some 35% of the Canadian cream 
and around 75% of the Canadian milk 
coming into this country come over the 
line along the St. Lawrence valley. Ane 
other thing is that the 
amount of milk coming over is rapidly 
falling off, but the amounts of cream 


interesting 


are increasing. 


* * * 
( - ANGERS of Northern New York 
are making preparations toward 


winter programs of 
work. Lhe rule of electing the 
officers the first meeting of November 
and then installing the new officers the 
first meeting in December is causing 
some misunderstanding and confusion, 
but will undoubtedly be better appreciate 
ed later. The new membership rules 
are also rather important. 


mapping out. their 


new 


expressing 
of pro- 


Those who have been 
their disapproval of the method 
cedure carried out in the tuberculin test 
ing work for the eradication of tubers 
culosis among the dairy herds of the 
North Country, have been watching 
with some interest the actions c: the 
interested group in Central New York. 
The meeting at Rome the other day 
where some five counties were repre- 
sented in forming a N. Y. State League 
against Compulsory TB. Testing of cat- 
tle, has created some interest. 


Oscar Agne, county agricultural agent 
for Jefferson county is starting a series 
of meetings to be held every night but 
Sunday, during the rest of November, 
where he will meet with the commiutiees 
men of the different communities of the 
county, and consider the plans of pros 
cedure for the coming year.—W. I. Roe, 
Nov. 1, 1927. 
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family stores! 











(HE “Farm Service” Hardware 
»\ Store near you is a store for all 
*\ the family. The tools, supplies 
andequipment that father wants 
are there. All the kitchen needs, 
as wellas many other things that are 
essential to the operating of the farm 
home, are a part of its stock. And 
even the children should know it asa 
storehouse of wonderful things that 
they want and perhaps can have as 
an extra reward for efforts in school 
or home. The “tag” store is one that 
you should know better. It offers 
you the opportunity to “see before 
you buy” to get the utmost value for 
your money, and its personal,friendly 
service is of great value to you. 


Remember that you are always 
welcome to go in and look around to 
compare prices and values and toask 

* questions. The “tag” in the window 
is your invitation. 


Se 
anit | fitd this 


‘tag: ‘ 


Your “Farm Service 
Hardware Men 
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What Should Eastern 
Farms Sell For? 
(Continued from page s) 


to say that they are in the dairy regions 
and within a few counties that excel in the 
There are farms that 
have only at ten dol- 
lars an acre but at, five or six dollars. 
On the other hand there are farms, some- 
times near by, that have sold at many 
times that amount. It is not all in the 
difference in value either. It depend 
partly on the location and somewhat oa 
the ideas of seller and buyer. It also de- 
pends in part on the method of payment 
nm many cases 

Not so far from 


dairy business 


changed hands not 


some of the cheap 


farms I know of one sold last spring at 
over a hundred dollars am acre. Fre- 
quently they sell at forty dollars, some 


The hundred dollar land 
is the exception and for some special rea- 
son. Then there are near town 
on the best roads that held at 
even higher rates that I have mentioned 

Unfortunately real estate dealers have 
sold prices 


above their 


at twenty-five. 


farms 


may be 


ingers at 
value and Western 
have bought these have lost 


poor tarms to str 
many 


farmers who 


their money and gone back west dis- 
couraged. It is a heart-breaking shame 
in many cases. Then some Western 
farmers have come with the thought 
sometimes expressed that they will not 
farm it as do these “mossbacks” in the 
East. They will show them how farming 
should be done. That is a mistake. The 
Eastern farmer has been here a good 


while. He is just as enterprising as any 
man and he knows the soil and conditions 
Westerners and city man have tried to 
show them how to do and have failed 
and been laughed at besides. For a, poor 


man it is a tragedy 
farm sclls at a higher 
wants to trade 
Sometimes it 
it is thought to 
or in a location suitable 
for one The farm at ten, twenty or 
forty dollars is scldom of that type I 
would hardly know what to advise a man 
to buy. It might be well for him to buy 
at ten dollars if he doesn't care for lo- 
cation too much nor for isolation from 
town. For myself I might prefer to pay 
twenty to forty and get on a better road 
some location where I could 
readily reach the town. A ten dollar an 
acre farm might be found where these 
conditions could be approximated if one 
looked for it. I wouldn't 
advise without ample con- 
sideration and information. Get in touch 
with some one who will give honest in- 
formation or do not buy. I do not like 
to see a man buy a farm here without 
some substantial payment at the start and 
he should-bhe equipped to handle most of 
the work without much hiring. Many 
have bought and lost. A few have bought 
more wisely and are making good. There 
are excellent chances for the right man 
under the right conditions—H. H. Lyon, 


New York 


Sometimes a 
he buyer 


price because t 
securities. 


because 


in questionable 
goes up in price 


be a show place 


enough 


long 


buying any 


How a Wisconsin Dairyman 
Farms It 
(Continued from page 1) 


of them almost as far as one could see. 


My first business was to attend a 
meeting of the Committee on Rural 
Scot r appointed by the organization 
of Bovs Scouts of America, to help 
bring the advantages and principles of 
scouting to farm boys. The committee 


had been invited by Governor Lowden 
to hold its meeting at his home at Ore- 
gon, Illinois, not far from Chicago. We 
arrived at Governor Lowden’s farm 
home just in time for luncheon. Among 
the guests who sat down to the table 
with us was Judge Landis, whom every 
boy will remember as the baseball czar 
or king of America. Another guest and 
member of our committee was James E. 
West, known to all Bov Scouts as 
Chief West, the head of this wonderful 
organization for boys. 

Dar will recall that 


vmen Governor 







Prin the 
RED DRUM 
QUALITY 


YOU NEED AND SHOULD 
HAVE 


] 

‘ 

for 
HOUSE-LIGHTING 
. G&G COOKING 
a 


NATIONAL 


Carbide 





] 

j 

7 ASK YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE TO 
> 

: 


NATIONAL CARBIDE SALES CORPORATION 
DEPT. 12, 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





The CARBIDE that has 


set the STANDARD 











KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 
Famous Everywhere 
because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
40 per cent.; uses all waste heat. 
Write for catalog. 












State number of trees 


SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 

















$50 105125 Weekly 
PAID AUTO EXPERTS FREE 








- 
* Complete course of training in 
& weeks Satisfaction or meney 
back. Write for big auto book @ | 
a FREE and special tow tuition ¥ 5 
ey offer, including R. R. fare and YHA , 
board and Free General Electrical 
Training. 
MC SWEENY Auto, 
Dept. 28-S-3. 






Tractor and Electrical Scheels 
Ciacinnati, Ohie; Cleveland, Ohie 











“Arlington Operated” 


Hotel Ansonia 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets 
New York City 


12 minutes from Pennsytvania and 
Grand Centrai Stations, 5 minutes 
to theatres and Shopping District 





1260 ROOMS 


(All outside) 


New York’s most complete hotel. 
Everything for comfort and con- 
venience of our guests. 


TWO RESTAURANTS 
Open from 6:30 A. M. until midnight 
Music 
—? Radio Orchestras— 
Dancing 
Ladies’ Turkish Bath, Beauty Parlar 
Drug Store, Barber Shop 
Stock Broker's Office 
All in the Ansonia Hotel 


TRANSIENT RATES 


300 Rooms and Bath ... -$3.50 per day 
Large double Rooms, twin 


weds, Bath .......---- $6.00 per day 
Parlor Bedroom and Bath, 
2 persons, .....-----++- $7.00 per day 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 





A restful hotel—away from all the 
noise and “dirt” of the “Roaring 
Forties."” No coal smoke, our steam 
plant equipped with oil fuel. Coolest 
Hotel in New York in Summer. 


The Ansonia 


i i Mar- 
In Conjunction with the Hotels 
seities, Anderson, Richmond and 
Cosmopolitan 


“Arlington Operated” 
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Lowden is a large breeder of Holstein 
cattle and president of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America. His 
farm comprises 4500 acres, 1500 of 
which are tilled and the remainder in 
woods and pasture lands. Governor 
Lowden has been practicing reforesta- 
tion on his farm for many years with 


the result that we were able to spend |, 


a very interesting hour driving through 
these young woods which, on certain 
types of land, is the best crop that can 
be grown. Governor Lowden’s home, 
with great verandas and lawns, fronts on 
the beautiful Rock River, and the entire 
surroundings, including the home, are 
just about the most beautiful farmstead 
and home I have ever seen. 
The Largest Hotel 

That night I arrived back in Chicago 
Jate in the evening and went to stay at 
the Stevens Hotel, fronting on Michi- 
gan Avenue and Lake Michigan. A 
room was assigned me and I followed 
the “bell-hop” in the elevator up so 
many stories that I lost count, and then 
followed him so far down the hall that 
I observed to the boy that the Stevens 
must be a rather large hotel. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is the largest in the 
world.” 

“What?” I answered. “Larger than 
the Pennsylvania in New York?” 

And then with all the disgust in the 
world in his voice he said: “The Penn- 
sylvania has only 2200 rooms, and the 
Stevens Hotel, mister, has 3000!” 

It seems to be a great American idea 
that bigness is always greatness. But 
as for me, I cannot see any great virtue 
in mere size, although from an engi- 
neering standpoint, it is wonderful to 
think that you could take all of the 
folks in almost any of the fair sized 
villages that you are familiar with and 
put them all in one hotel like the Stev- 
ens, and still have room to spare. 

The next morning,,I got up early and 
took a train to visit a farmer friend of 
in Southern Wisconsin. As soon 


mine 
as we were clear of the suburbs in Chi- 
cago we were right in the good farm 


lands of Illinois. In this way, Chicago 
differs from New York City, for as you 
know, one has to ride a long ways in 
most directions out of New York City 
before coming to any real good farm- 
ing country. 
Wisconsin Like New York 

Wisconsin agriculture is said to be 
more like New York than that of any 
other state in the Union. But the 
southern section at least, the part that 
I saw, is in the great prairie belt, so 
level as to be monotonous and almost 
dreary even though it is broken occa- 
sionally by pretty woods and by beau- 
tiful lakes, many of which are not much 
larger than good sized mill ponds. My 
friend met me at the little station of 
Jamesville and we rode in the old flivver 
for ten miles out through the prairie 
country to his home, arriving just in 
time for the good old Sunday dinner of 
chicken, biscuits, pie and all the other 
delicious “fixin’s”. Afterwards, visiting 
with these friends in the comfortable 
farm kitchen, I told them that I could 
Close my eyes and be inany one of 10,000 
farm homes throughout the length arid 
In fact, one does 
not get very far away from the big 
Cities without soon being impressed 
again that this is still a great farm 
country where agriculture is the pri- 
Mary and most important industry, and 
where the men and women on the land, 
whether it be in the North, South, East 
or West, are the same lovable folks, 
Speaking the same old language, eating 
the same food, following the same cus- 
toms, and having the same hopes, aspir- 
ations and ideals. And what a comfort- 
able thought it is, for it gives one the 
feeling of solidarity and cooperation, 
with a knowledge that in any great 
Crisis our people will be invincible be- 
Cause they are one great people. 

After dinner, we went for a walk 
©ver the prairie farm and I asked a lot 









XTRA life, more strength, added toughness are 
pressed into Goodrich Hi-Press Rubber Footwear 
when it is made. That’s why thousands of folks on 
farms are getting sure protection—and more months 


of wear—from the Hi-Press brand. 


You find this name on boots, gaiters, galoshes, rub- 
bers —all kinds of rubber footwear for use on the 
farm. And you find big, thick soles of live, springy 
rubber — strong, honest reinforcements —and real 


comfort in every pair. 


Women can also have Hi-Press protection. On ga- 
loshes or stylish light rubbers the name means that 
extra wear is pressed in the rubber. And ZIPPERS— 
with the genuine smooth-gliding HOOKLESSFASTENER 
—also have pressure-toughened soles. 


The Hi-Press brand is in such demand that over fifty 
thousand dealers in towns and cities of every size 


can supply you. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Est. 1870 
Akron, O. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 





‘Rubber Footwear 


e"keep out 
sign - for mud 
and cold 


Get this extra protection plus extra 
wear from pressure-toughened rubber 








Look for the 
RED LINE 
around the top! 


Above: No. 405 
At Right: Black 
Zipper 
Below: No. 8504 


LISTEN inevery 
Wednesday night, 
Goodrich Radio 
Hour 9:30 p. m. 
Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, over 
WEAF and the 
Red Network. 





A PAIR OF BOOTS 10c! SEND COUPON 







































Boys and Girls—thiuk of the fun you can have 
with these real rubberHi-Press Boots 2} inches 
high! Senc 10c in stamps or coin, we'll mail 
them postpaid. Please write plainly or print. Masi 
to “Boot desk 2," The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron, Obio, 
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of questions in order to bring back to these farms. 


you a rather intimate and close-up pic- 
ture of a dairy farm in the Central 
West. 

Friend Bob rents 200 acres, practical- 
ly all of which is tilled. He has more 
than 50 head of Holsteins, milking thir- 
ty odd. He uses a milking machine and 
hires one man by the month. Obtaining 
hired help is a problem but not so much 
of one as it is near our great industrial 
centers here in the East. If I remem- 
ber rightly, this man was paid $50 a 
month with board and other privileges, 
and something less than this during the 
winter months. Practically all work is 
done by machinery. Most of the land 
is level as a barn floor and single lots 
often contain from fifty to a hundred 
acres. Pastures are in the regular rota- 
tion. Most of the prairie soil contains 
few or no stones. I was interested in 
what Bob told me about the points on 
his plow. They are steel, instead of 
cast as are ours, and when they get dull, 
he takes them’off and sharpens them. 
You can imagine how long these points 
would stay sharp in one of our stony 
fields of the East. 

In addition to dairying, hog raising 
is another big enterprise on most of 


All hogs are pastured and 
are raised with water, grain and pastur- 
age. In the fall, they are fed on corn. 
Hogging down corn is an interesting 
Western process. It seems like a great 
waste to turn a drove of hogs into a 
fine cornfield, but they clean up all of 
the corn and of course this practice 
saves a lot of labor. Corn growing is 
the next great enterprise on most of 
these farms in addition to the cattle and 
hogs. Farmers think nothing of grow- 
ing from 25 to 100 acres of corn. When 
it is not hogged down, expert pickers 
or huskers go through and husk the 
corn as it stands on the stalk, throwing 
the grain into the wagon which is driv- 
en along slowly beside them. 
Practically all of the farmers are ten- 
ants. Bob, who was an Eastern farm 
boy, made the statement that he would 
rather have the opportunity of renting 
one of these large Western farms than 
owning a poor Eastern farm. He prob- 
ably is somewhat prejudiced, but there 
is no question about the difference be- 
tween tenant farming in the East and 
in the West, and he assured me that if 
a man were willing to work and was a 
fair manager, and had an agreeable land- 
lord to get along with, a good living 


could be made on a prairie farm that 
was not devoted entirely to one crop. 
The relations between landlord and 
tenant are for the most part pleasant, 
but of course this depends upon individ- 
uals and there are probably many cases 
where there is a good deal of quarrele 
ing. The day I was there Bob's next 
neighbor had had a fight with his land- 
lord which had ended with the tenant 
hitting the landlord on the chin. When 
the landlord met with 
another one on the nose, whereuper he 
took to his heels shouting that he weuld 


arose, he was 


be back later with the sheriff. I told 
Bob this certainly agreed with the 
stories which I had often heard about 
the “wild and wooly West”. It takes 
a rich man to own one of these Central 
West farms. The one I visited was 
held at $35,000, and the tenant kad to 


have from five to ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of machinery and stock to work 
it properly. 

Our dairymen will be interested in 
the milk marketing situation in South= 
ern Wisconsin. Much of the milk in 
this section goes into the city of Chie 
cago. It has to be reasonably cooled 
but no ice is required and the restrice 

(Continued on page 22) ; 
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Ecch genuine Foster Ideal 


Spring bears this trade mark 


onits siderail. If you 
Con’? se: this trade mark it 


isn't a Foster Ideal. 


Buy your tonic 
when you buy 


your bedspring 





Bros. Mrc- aa 
urica, N- ¥ 


Western Factory 
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The Thanksgiving Reunion 


Right Food Leaves No Bad After Effects 


HE choicest from our fields and flocks, 
from our woods and herds, are set 
aside each year, for our Thanksgiving 
feasts. This is ever a day of joy glad- 
ness and thanksgiving. 
The following menu may be served and 


one does not suffer with an attack of 
bilious fever afterwards. 
Roast Turkey Stuffing 


Mashed Potatoes 
Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Jelly 
Apple, Nut and Celery Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Pickled Beets 
Cheese 


Cabbage Nest 

Apple and Pumpkin Pies 
Coffee 
Candy 


about 


Nuts Fruits 


Nothing new 
it is the “Cabbage 
head of cabbage. 


this dinner unless 
Nest”. Select a firm 
Wash and cut a thin 
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First Mortgage Farm Loans 


A LICATION sh 


Ask the SECRETARY-TREASURER of the 
FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 





| 5% Interest 


Federal Land Bank 





Serving New England, Neu 


NATIONAL 


in your county, 


Federal Land Bank 


uld he 


s cannot be 


made during the winter. 


For Information 
write direct to the 


or 


at 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


York and New Jersey 


made NOW for loans wanted this winter or 























Boys & Girls 
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Brooklyn, 
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$2.00 Given! 
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wn. y.| MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. W-205 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER 


now ready. Remarkable new prices am! 
terms Shipped on approval 
TIRES, Sundries half usua 


192 
Models 


and 30 day: 


prices. Write for bicycle catalog and pricea 


CHICAGO 











Shirt for Man or Boy 





Pattern 2770 is wery suitable for cither the 
every day work shirt or for the shirt of 


finer material for dress-up wear. Winter- 
time offers the best chance for making up the 

v's supply of such clothes. The pattern cuts 
mm sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 15, 15%, 16, 
16%, 17, 17%, 18, 18%, 19 inches neck. Size 
15144 requires 3% yards of 36-inch material. 
Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, 
pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct re- 
mittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c for 
one of our Fashion Catalogs, and send 
to Pattern Department, American Agri- 
culturist, 461 Fouth Avenue, New York 
City. 








slice from the bottom, so it will stand 
firmly on a plate. With a sharp knife 
cut out the inside, being careful to leave 
a firm dish for the cabbage. Finely shred 
the cabbage, and mix it with a red sweet 
pepper cut very small. Pour over all the 
following dressing. One half cup mild 
vinegar; 3 tablespoons good catsup; % 
teaspoon paprika; % tablespoon salt; 6 
tablespoons sugar; 1 tablespoon finely 
chopped onion. Let the cabbage stand in 
this dressing two or three hours, stirring 
Then drain off some of the 
Have 


frequently. 
liquid, and fill into cabbage head. 


lettuce leaves on a plate, and sect this ine 
side. Very pretty and tastes so good. 

Each and every cook has her special 
kind of stuffing for the turkey, but this 
one is the best ever. Three cups Coarse 
dry bread, 14 cup butter, 1 pint of oy sters, 
(liquid and all), 4% cup seeded and chopped 
raisins, salt and pepper to taste. 

Lay your table with the nicest linen 
you have. Polish up the silver—even if 
it is the plated kind, wash the glass dishes 
in soapy water, and polish until they 
sparkle. Place all on the table in the 
neatest manner possible. For center decora- 
tion, hollow out a pumpkin, and fill with 


nuts, popcorn and fruits. Make a trip 
to the woods, and gather some pretty 
autumnal flowers and place on the table, 


from plate to center, or from center to 
four corners of table—not too many. 

When the main part of the meal is over 
and everyone has reached a most delighte 
ful state of uncomfortableness, then pass 
the nuts, candy and fruit. 

A splendid manner to close the perfect 
day, is by all going out doors and playe 
ing games; that will aid in digestion too, 
Just as the last good-by is being spoken, 
have a good song leader commence to 
sing, “My County ’Tis Of Thee”, and 
although the voices may be weak at places 
(not knowing the words), all will join 
in the national song and give a proper 
finishing touch to our unique national 
holiday.—Mabel Fern Mitchell. 


Home Influences on Children’s 
Health 


Barsara Brooks 


PUBLICATION from one of the 

State Boards of Health suggests 
that we check up on our homes as to 
health influences. “The things in the 
home which have influence on the health 
of the children are: 


1. The health of the parents and other 
members of the family. 
2. Living conditions in the home, such ae 


cleanliness, alriness, sunlight, crowding, 
personal harmony or discord 

3. Diet 

4. Training 


5. Recreation. 

6 Medical and dental supervision.” 

Healthy parents are good parents not 
only because they pass on to their chil- 
dren strong constitutions, but also bee 
cause they are not inclined to be nerve 
ous. A calm atmosphere usually means 
a wholesome one. 

Diet is of the utmost importance to 
both adults and children. Milk, fresh 
vegetables and fruits ,;whole gran cereais 
and dark breads mean well nourished 
bodies. Food habits are very strong 
and good ones should be acquired carly. 

Regular hours, for eating, sleeping and 
recreating, help keep us well but it is 
wise to make assurance doubly sure by 
having a medical examination at least 
once a year and a dental examination 
every six months. These preventive 
measures are an excellent health invest 
ment.—Barbara Brooks. 














Luncheons sets with 
the appliqued pockets for , 
the napkins are new and ) 
extremely popular. This 1 
set No. 3424 is charming- } 
ly leveloped on best qual- ) 
ity linen finish Indian 
Head in shades of orange ; 


and yellow for the larger 
flowers, the new lacquer 
red in the smaller flower, 
with the basket of green 
blanket stitch of green , 
and white, which makes 
the set extrtmely effec- 
tive. A butterfly design 
on the napkin is finished 
in colors to match. A de- 
tailed working chart 
showing where each color 
is to be used is enclosed. 

The centerpiece is 36x36 
in. and the four napkins 
12x12 in. 95 cents. 

Send orders to Embrod- 
ery Dept., American Agri- 
culturist, 461 Fourth 
Ave., N. ¥. C. Add 25 
cents for one of our com-~- : 
plete and beautifully illus- 
trated Embroidery Books. 
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For Fun at Thanksgiving Party 


cA Wise Hostess Has Ready Some Entertainment Features 


add to the general merriment of 
OF ne occasion and to help get the 
conversation started use individual 
place cards written on cards decorated 
with pumpkin or turkey seals, or upon 
sips of stiff paper, The guest’s name 
may be written above the rhyme, or on 
the other side of the card. 


This coming year you'll thankful be 
For very great prosperity. 


youll take a pleasant trip, "tis true, 
which calls for thankfulness from you 


This year you'll find a sweetheart falr, 
What better could the future bear? 


This year a brand new car you'll own, 
$0 let your gratitude be shown. 


This coming year your thanks expects, 
For you’ll get wonderful DX. 


This year you'll voyage o’er the sea, 
$0 you should very thankful be. 


You'll fall in love this coming year. 
with whom? Well, shortly ‘twill appear. 


A legacy will come your way, 
Before the next Thanksgiving Day. 


Your cause for gratitude will be 
A pleasant raise in salary. 


Your life will find a pleasant groove, 
Into a fine new home you'll move. 


The year ahead will bring success, 
A cause for greatest thankfulness. 


The future’s sure to bring you fame, 
$o Just be thankful for the same. 


Plymouth Rock 

Take a large sheet of wrapping paper 
and pin on the wall. Outline with 
crayon a rock, to suggest Plymouth 
Rock, and color part of the paper with 
blue crayon to imitate the ocean. Have 
in readiness a number of “Mayflowers” 
(simply the outline of a boat cut from 
paper), also pins. Blinfold each child 
in turn, and let him or'her endeavor to 
“land the Mayflower” at Plymouth rock, 
pinning the boat on the paper. Who- 
ever succeeds in pinning the boat so 
that it touches the rock outline, should 

What’s For Dinner? 
Wrap up a number of articles separ~ 








Ever-Useful Coat Dress 



































2849 


ff attern 2849 is ideal for the generally uSe- 
toat dress. The surplice closing and side 
— make it a very desirable design for full 
Mres. Either the woolen or heavier silk ma- 
S suit admirably for such a design. The 
Ptitern cuts im sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
; 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 40-inch material with % yerd of 
W-inch contrasting. Price 13c. 





ately in brown paper, either tying se- 
curely or using gummed tape. Have the 
guests sit in a circle and pass the arti- 
cles quickly from hand to hand. Then 
let each endeavor to name the articles 
which have passed through his or her 
hands. The following may be used: 

1 White potato 

2 Sweet potato 

3 Parsnip 

4 Turnip 








Little Girl’s Winter Dress 





Pattern 911 fs a 
charmingly simple design 
for the heavier dresses 


needed by the little girl 
for school and general 
wear. The back is in one 
piece, front in two sec- 
tions with the lower sec- 
tion to be pressed in box 


pleats. Pattern cuts in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years.. For. the 8 year 


size 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yards of 
40-inch contrasting is all 
that is needed. Price 13c. 

















5 Carrot 
6 Green Pepper 
7 Apple 
8 Pear 
9 Banana 
10 Orange 
11 Nuts (three or four) 
12 Cranberries (three or four) 
—Elsie Duncan Yale. 





Household Hints 


A breast bone flexible at the end indi- 

cates a fowl that is young and tender. 
* 

Chopped celery, spinach or cabbage, 
with whole wheat bread make good sand- 
wiches. 

* * * 

Yellow tints in wall coverings make 
sunshine and light go a lot further. 

s*¢ 2s 

Light handling makes tender biscuits. 
That’s why the ones mixed in a hurry are 
frequently better than those made with 


great care. 
*> s+ * 


When the dining room and kitchen china 
cupboards are back to back, a pass-way 
between saves many steps. 

* ¢ * 


Vary the custard pie by dropping in 
a half cupful of broken nut meats just 
before you slip it in the oven. The 
meats will rise to the top and not only 
give a pie “good to look.upon” but of 
delicious flavor—L. M. T. 

** * 

On wash day a medium sized brush with 
stiff bristles helps wonderfully in remov- 
ing dirt from the difficult pieces, such as 
men’s overalls, frocks, etc., also collar and 
cuff bands to which the dirt clings so 


persistently —E. B. D. 
* * 2 


Add chopped onion to your mashed 
potatoes. The milk used should be pip- 
ing hot. 


Her First Ride With Her First 
Boy Friend 
My first ride with my first boy friend! 


I did not know, until this particular boy 
come to spend his vacation in our village, 





that a boy could be such a friendly, jolly 
companion. When he asked me, one day, 
to go riding, I was surprised to find my- 
self accepting the invitation with pleasure. 

The day was perfect. I was care-free, 
and sixteen! 

No joy-riders of today are happier than 
we were on that day back in the eighties, 
jogging along behind “Old Kit”. We 
had planned to drive to a nearby village, 
but chose to take the longest way and an 
unknown road. 

We were going up a very steep hill 
when my friend, who was a city boy, un- 
used to driving, dropped the whip. Try- 
ing to recover it he also dropped the lines! 
Old Kit suddenly decided that she had 
climbed far enough and began to back 
rapidly down the hill. 

There was a tense moment of wondering 
what would happen next, then the carriage 
went over the bank and overturned. Were 
we hurt? Not a bit. I remember my 
companion’s relieved look when I jumped 
up, laughing. This was a real adventure. 
Something to make our ride a memorable 
one. 

We succeeded in getting the carriage 
righted, and reached home without further 
mishap. 

The other day I chanced to find a letter 
with a date of forty years ago. These 
words, in a round, schoolboy hand caught 
my eye. “I shall never forget that ride 
and our lucky spill; and how brave you 
were!” 

And there was 
Gm. we oe 


another thrill !—-Mrs. 





Should Not Expect Blind 
Obedience 


6¢T is not only impossible but unde- 

| sirable to try to make children obey 
strictly, absolutely and blindly,” states Dr. 
Nellie Perkins of the state college of home 
economics at Ithaca, N. Y. “Blind 
obedience is possible only with sick, ab- 
normal or stupid children, and even then 
it is not desirable unless one wants to 
develop puppets. 

“Children cannot be molded easily to 
suit the desires or ambitions of their par- 
ents, for they have personalities which de- 
sire expression, and which are in constant 
danger of becoming stifled through un- 
wise training. They should be taught 
what they may do and what they may not 
do, but, so far as they can understand, 
they should be given reasons for these 
rules. 

“Intelligent obedience is possible and 
is highly important in properly developing 
a child’s personality. One of the com- 
mon traits of all children is their impulse 
to be active, and they should be given as 
much freedom as possible taking care to 
not let them annoy other people. 

“A child is naturally sociable, and it is 
important that he associates with other 
children of a similar age so he will learn 
how to be agreeable. 

“The child wants to do things; he wants 
to do them successfully; he wants to be 
approved; and he wants to give pleasure. 
If the parents will take this knowledge of 
the child into consideration, will keep cool 
when an emergency arises, and will use 
all the kindness and common sense they 
possess, they can’t go far wrong.” 





Plants Die of ‘‘Wet Feet’’ 


“H OUSE plants may die of ‘wet 

feet’,” says Alfred C. Hottes, pro- 
fessor of floriculture at the Ohio State 
University, in giving suggestions on water- 
ing them. 

“Plants need air at their roots as much 
as they need it at their tops. Porous pots 
are used principally for this reason. The 
many color jardiniere is an evil because 
it holds all the surplus water that runs 
through the porous pot. The water be- 
comes foul and the plant ill, and then 
dies.” 

The evil of the jardiniere can be over- 
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Extra help 


for mothers 


s 


Children’s clothes get so dirty. 
Fels-Naptha gets them clean 
without the wear-and-tear of 
hard rubbing. Fels-Naptha 
brings you the extra help of 
unusually good soap combined 
with plenty of naptha. The 
naptha loosens the dirt. The 
soapy suds wash it away. 
Fels-Naptha works perfectly in 
washing machine or tub—in 
cool or lukewarm water. Your 
grocer sells it. Order today. 
* 





Basketry Materials °° Page Catalog and directions 15¢ 

Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, cnair 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden teads, 
tush, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Louis Stoughton Drake, 
Inc., 22 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
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come to some extent by using one that 
is too large for the flower pot, and setting 
the pot on an inverted saucer, so that 
it is raised up. This will allow the exe 
cess water to pass out into the jardimere 
without injury to the plant. It is necese 
sary, Professor Hottes points out, to keep 
the water emptied from the jardiniere. 

Water the plants only when they need 
it. Plants that grow rapidly and produce 
a large number of flowers need more water 
than a plant that grows slowly or is reste 
ing. To tell if a plant needs water pick 
up the pot and rap it with the knuckles. 
If the sound produced is dull the plant 
has enough water, but if the rapping pro- 
duces a ringing sound the plant is dry. 

A second rule Professor Hottes suge 
gests in watering house plants is to water 
them thoroughly or not at all. Plants 
growing in small pots are filled with roots 
and merely wetting the surface will leave 
the bottom dry continually. At frequent 
intervals the house plants should be set 
in a tub of water and allowed to soak 
up all the water they will take. 





Plan for Big Enough Radio ‘‘B’’* 
Batteries 


UYING a cabinet having battery 

compartments too small is a false 
economy of the worst sort. The smalle 
est size of “B” battery is always the 
most expensive in the end because so 
many more have to be bought. They 
are excusable ONLY on the ground of 
extreme compactness and lightness for 
special portable sets. 

Sets having two or three tubes and 
less can economically employ the med- 
ium size “B” battery. The large size 
can be used as economically, however, 
and the saving entailed is that of the 
trouble required to make a more fre= 
quent change of batteries. 

But for four, five, six and other multi- 
tube sets, it is very foolish to attempt 
any saving by buying smaller “B” bat- 
teries because the initial cost is less. If 
you invest in a handsome console cabi« 
net and plan to have the batteries com- 
pletely out of sight, be sure to have 
the battery compartinents big enough 
to hold “B” batteries of the most eco- 
nomical dimensions.—B. Foote. 





Cold water without soap is best for 
fresh stains. Moistened older stains with 
kerosene, let them stand a little while, 
and then wash them with soap and warm 
water. 
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Millbank Brings Back Its Bacon—» w. «. ores 


y line unty attorney spol nd told the 
ition that he w ready to help. 
H 1 if vould t any evidence he 
would call il on of the grand 
jury to t. He assured us all that the 
f tl local paper were not fair 
1 that we was r ving tair treatment 
f 1 officials who had rn to protect 
the public interests, w her they was in 
town or in the « ry 
The |] 1 a fair hand although 
they still wa n minded on the matter 
and I heard veral after the meeting 
say tl bet th ws had made him 
Ss I ‘ kd hav hown up. 
n had an idea about putting 
ut it r 1 member of 
the association He got a lot of heavy 
cardboard pri 1 i Millbank township 
ire looked dan from the road. In- 
cidental tealing stopped fer the time. 
lL. oked like the bluff wa ll that was 
1 led 
hen something else happened Fred 
Frost, « cretary who had been rent- 
ing the old Fox pl took the Detray 
property. He had bought it and was go- 
ing to mov n right away That was 
1 ‘ dering thar tl Detray place 
Ww d t haun | M ivbe you 
thin l lidnt talk when the news 
aj ied on pay 
] he foll h owned the 
pl < d disp of it and Frost, 
thr | i Natl | inl m had ar- 
d 1 Id farm for a year 
and then | 1 wanted t Everyone 
\ lered w Dain, wh had always 
1 1 it | t out tl t ’ 
: hen Jim pped tl xt ie it 
w | » bri ht out t most 
t } r kr m ng 
Everybody was glad for Frost that he 
had finally lay It had been 
rumored t re time i was plan- 
ning to go to Dakota and we hated, Jim 
sa o lose Fred as he was a substai tial 
« en and dandy help n threshing 
was under way 
We all joshed Fred about the place 
“Ain't vou ‘fraid them gl run 
you t Jim 
“Taking a big char Al Torman 
iVvs, y red, mar v's t time l heerd 
strange things ver there ildn't get 
m live in that pla t! bird.” 
Well, we helped l'red l wife move 
over to the Detray | lim and me 
hauled a few d every 
t I wa around 1 ] | hivered 
Fred had fixed up the place pretty good 
in a shert | xl was bu ready 
t lant corn He \ vorking 
« I 1 w ll} 1 he ¢ uld 
1 it Jim even went over and 
plowed for him and I d red me sod 
land ] 
I ( d I 
t lim i] l Iked a 1 ut it 
and | 1 f n from time to 
time which | p d Sect that 
t! $ had d ] h_ the 
s) ff ! he had s clues on 
1] ] | h an ar 
I 1 x ] lidn't 
Pp h t it as he kinda 
laid it up tl fracas 
t! had |} ! 1 up tl tacks 
in the } 
TY 1 ’ 
{) t r to 
J 10 o'el ey l. His 
t j ’ he had to resort 
to a Mr I long and 
«f t ] 
to scare me,” 
he I rht the 
M k ) | he heard a 
fi 5 | 1 happened 
again Si 1 ( rattling and 
t moan rt t! s a rattle 
] ! the | e. 
f » and } 1 \ lered 
ar 1 the | ] , vindows 
but dn’t e arn Lit a light 
final! nd went outside. Didn't find any- 


Here Frost stopped to swallow and I 
could see he was excited. 

“Tonight,” he continued, “right after 
supper I heard a moaning in the barn 
and a squealing sound out near the old 
shed that I haven’t been using. I waited 
a while and it was quiet till about half 
an hour ago. Then it started again. The 
Missus was so scared we decided to come 
over here.” 

Well, we talked it over and finally Jim 
says, “Fred, let’s the three of us go over 
there quiet like and keep watch. Maybe 
we can find what’s wrong and if we can’t 
we will report it to the sheriff.” 

Well, I was willing as I kinda wanted 
to see if ghosts really could do things as 
they was supposed to and between shivers 
of thinking about it we walked over. Left 
the horses as we wanted to sneak up on 
the place. 

Got there all richt and Jim and Fred 
went around to the back of the house 
and opened the door. All was quiet. 


Jim announced and he and Frost started 
out the door with me trailing along be- 
hind. I didn’t hanker after gazing on a 
dead man. 

Well, we got out to the place where the 
man had been, but didn’t see any dead 
folks. 

“Missed him,” Frost says. “Too bad.” 

“Darned if it ain’t,” Jim says. “Thought 
sure I had a bead on him.” 

Well, we went back to the house con- 
vinced of one thing that these ghosts had 
some earthly backing. Who they were 
we couldn't say. Just then an automobile 
went tearing . past. Jim and Frost 
wondered who might be out driving at 
that hour. If we had known what we 
do now we would have taken the shotgun 
and followed them. But we didn’t. Day- 
light came and we went out as soon as 
possible looking for clues. Found a lot of 
foot tracks but was all for giving up and 
going over to Jim’s for breakfast when 
I noticed a little can with a funny top 





What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far 


| HAD been working in a news office for sometime but the work wasn’t 


agreeing with me. 


One day Jim Barton came into the news office to 


report the theft of some hogs and the boss asked him if he didn’t need a 


good hired man. 
days and start work. 


On the trip up to the farm, Jim told me something about the neighbors. 


It was finally arranged that I would go with him in a few 


! was 


especially interested In an old stone house which Jim told me was reported to be 


haunted. 
hog feeder who got into a 
keep his place cleaned up. 
to see how well things were kept up. 


Another place was that of Mike Albert, who, Jim said was a kind of 2 
lot of trouble with the women because he wouldn’t 
1 felt myself tucky at arriving at the Barton farm 


The next day was hog shipping day and at arriving at the station we learned 
that a car had been smashed at Dan Carney’s place but that they could find no 


trace of the folks who had been in it. 


had stolen two of his best hogs the night before. 
The next night following an erroneous report that an old lady had been 


left. 


shot by them, we organized a vigilance committee and had a biq meeting. 


Dan soon arrived and reported that thieves 


The Sheriff arrived but soon 


The 


News printed a big story about the shooting and accused the Sheriff of falling 


down on the Job. 





Frost opened the door and Jim walked 
in. 

Next I heard was a commotion like the 
building was falling and Jim was cussing 
to beat the cars. It was so dark I couldn't 
but Frost finally found a light and 
when it came on there was Jim in the 
middle of the floor and in a pool of blood! 
Say IT was seared. Didn’t know whether 

was hurt or not. But he wasn’t. 
Seems that when he came into the house 
he slipped and had gone down. The blood 
wasn’t his but had come there while Frost 
was away. Things was getting worse and 
I could see now that Jim was scared as 
He was for going back to his place 
ind for the sheriff and I was 
with him. Frost was different. He says 
“No, you can go, but I’m going to stick 
here and see who is throwing trash in 
my house. Darnedest mess I ever seen.” 
He then proceeded to get a bucket and 

p and tried to clean up. 


ce 


he 


me. 
sending 


We sat around for an hour and it was 
nidnight last time I looked. Guess we 
ill went to sleep about the same time. At 
least we all woke up together 

It was two thirty and the darnedest 


squealing and moaning was to be heard. 
Then a shot and another one and by that 
time the moaning had stopped and we sure 
was scared. Even Frost was talking in 
a whisper. 

Finally I crawled up to a window half 
ifraid to look out although we had been 
the dark ever since Frost had cleaned 

T ver d a look out into the night. 
“Tim,” T whispered, “looky here.” 

Tim over and out there near the 
harn T could see a fellow walking along 
! if he was looking for some- 


fur 


thal 


came 


ve like as 
, 


thing 


“Tet me have that gun,” Jim says un- 


der his breath. “See if vou can get that 
window open casy like.” 

Frost got the window open and Jim 
imed and pulled the trigger. The old 
hotewn made a terrific roar and flash 
ind between the smoke and light we 
uldn'’t sce for a few seconds. 

“Well, gotta see if we got the cuss,” 


on it. Picked it up and smelled and got 
a terrible odor. Stopped my breath for 
a time but after a few seconds I recog- 
nized the smell as ether. Took it once in 
a hospital when I broke an arm. 

“Gosh,” I says, darned near lost me 
that time. What you doing with ether?” 
savs I tourning to Frost. 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“Well, smell this and you will know,” 
and I handed him the can. 

“That’s funny,” Frost says. 
what do you suppose that’s for. 
had any of that around here?” 

“Maybe they been planning to chloro- 
form you,” says Jim, “and when they 
found you was gone they threw the stuff 
out.” 

We guessed a bit as we looked but 
didn’t find any more clues so we decided 
to go back to Jim’s and eat breakfast. 
“Keep quiet 


“Now 
I never 


“One thing,” Jim says. 
about this performance. I’m going to 
town and see what can be done. We 
gotta solve this mystery, if we have to 
hire a detective.” 

“Why not put the sheriff on it and tell 
him the association is backing it,” says I. 
“Here’s a chance for you to work on a 
good case.” 

“Can’t very well.” says Frost. “Me 
being secretary.and Jim president it might 
look peculiar, us being in control of the 
funds and then we spend them on our- 
selves.” 

“Well, I'll see,” Jim says, and told me 
after breakfast that he was going to town 
but not to tell any one what for. 

“Give my regards to the News,” I says. 
“Tell the old man I got a good story for 
him some of these days.” 

Again IT said a real truth. If I hadn’t 
found that ether can and been worried 
about it there’s no telling when things 
might have changed. As it was that smell 
finally got a good thing for me. 

Things went along all right for a while, 
and then we began to hear reports that 
chickens and hogs were being stolen in 
the county north of us. It sounded just 
like the activities of the crooks who had 


been taking hogs from us in the spring 
and I called Jim’s attention to an item is 
the paper about it. 

“Well, they better organize like Mil. 
bank township did,” says Jim, “and maybe 
that will stop things. We don’t have no 
trouble since we put up them signs.” 

The next time I was in town, which 
was right after corn planting and we 
weren’t extra busy, I called on the News 
to see how they were making it. I spoke 
to the editor of seeing about the trouble 
in Henderson county, and he says he had 
heard the sheriff over there was working 
on the case, and said he was going to 
clean it up or know why. Also spent 
little time panning our local sheriff, and 
I couldn't help laughing when he told me 
how he was going to get him for failing 
to act. Said he was planning to drive 
over to Henderson county on Sunday and 
get some dope, and if I wanted a good 
ride in his new car, I had better plan to 
come along. Of course I was interested, 
and said 1 would let him know. 

Jim said he didn’t care, so Sunday 
morning I was in town as fast as the old 
mare would take me, and had her safely 
stabled for the day and was over to the 
News office in plenty of time. The edie 
tore was along soon and away we went, 
me admiring the car and paying no attene 
tion to the scenery. 

Well, we had a fine visit with the 
Henderson _ sheriff. He showed ts 
through the jail, served us a swell dinner 
on the county, and talked a lot. He was 
an interesting cuss, and I could see he 
meant business. Told us how he had been 
working on the stealing cases and how 
he had traced some of the stolen hogs 
from one farm to a local butcher shop, 
Said he had been keeping track of all 
hogs sold in the town and checking up 
on who brought them in, and how he had 
arrested a fellow who was supposed to be 
buying chickens. This fellow, he said, 
was now in jail, and they were going to 
make it hot for him, though the fellow 
wouldn't tell ’em a blame thing. 

* * * 


Seems that one of the farmers had a 
lot of purebred chickens and had put leg- 
bands on them so as to keep them separ 
ated from the others, with the idea of 
showing them at a fair. Well, the fellow 
who was supposed to buy the chickens had 
stopped at this place and looked around, 
but didn’t buy anything. Next night 
someone stole all the show birds. The 
sheriff went to the local produce firm 
next morning and didn’t say anything, but 
kinda hung about whenever anyone came 
in to sell chickens. Late in the after 
noon this peddler came in with a bunch 
of crates; and in his usual manner told 
what a hard time he had had that day. 

As he was unloading the crates, the 
sheriff was looking around, and after the 
man had gone, he went into the poultry 
house, and sure enough there was them 
fancy chickens with the tickets still 
fastened to their le: It didn’t take the 
sheriff very long to step in and arrest 
the dealer for receiving stolen property, 
and then he got out a warrant and arrested 
the peddler. When he had put both the 
peddler and the produce man in jail, the 
dealer thought it was all up and confessed 
that he had been working with the peddlet 
for several months and that they had beet 
able to make quite a haul. Not only had 
they been active in that county, but they 
had also operated in several of the suf- 
rounding counties. They said, howevef, 
that poultry was all they handled. 

Eventually all the members of the. a* 
sociation marked their hogs with little 
tags, and each had a number to stamp 
on for his own hogs. Jim had No. |, 
and we had a swell time one rainy 4a 
putting rivets in hogs’ ears to protect 
them. 

Well, summer rolled along, and still 2 
more reports of stealing came in, and we 
finally decided things were getting bettef 


(Continued on page 22 
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pOGS AND PET STOCK 

an ome ~T . 7 ~ 

UNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. Dog sup- 
BUC talogue. KASKASKIA KENNELS, SW 
105, Herrick, lll. 
RAT DOGS all ages. $5 to $15. CARMEN D. 
WELCH. Ramsey, Il. 


E COLLIE PUPS—Males $10; Females 
gf Also Embden Geese $6. ‘“COOLSPRING”. 














Mercer. Pa. 
pID YOU KNOW my English or Welsh 
will go tor 


Sbepherd pups with proper traiming 
alone when 6 or 8 months old. Buy now. 


#eORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y 





—— “ 
OR SALE—Airedale puppies, eligible to reg- 
Pog males $15. R. G. ROOF, Pulaski, N. ms 


CHOICE GERMAN POLICE PUPS, 6 weeks 
with pedigree, at farmers prices. E. ° 


OoEEN, Alfred Station, N. Y 








COONHUNTERS., I am offering a high classed 

ound, four years, for $45 deposite money 
gnywhere, I pay express. BOB SANDERSON, 
98C, Mayfield, Ky. 

WHITE COLLIE age seventeen months. Prov- 
@ brood matron watch dog. Registered, best of 
breeding. Price $50. LU HU MPHREY, 108 
Nauticoke Ave., Union, N. 


APLE HILL FARM—New Zealand Reds, 
deppters from registered stock $5.00. Limited 
gumber Black Flemish for sale also. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort Plain, 
y, Y. 
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mame and address 
counts as eleven words. 
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Classified Advertising Rates 


A DVERTISEMENTS are insertea tn this department at the rate of 7 cents a 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, tnciuding 
Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania and adjacent states. 
vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
not tater than 14 days before the Saturday of publication date desired. Canceila- 
tion orders must reach us on the same schedule. 
subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your order. 


Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references 
















140,000 
Aa- 






Because of the low rate to 








POULTRY 


8 LB. JERSEY GIANT COCKERELS, Marcy 
Strain, extra fine, $3 each. H. D. PINCKNEY, 
Mahopac, N. Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS: Pul- 
lets; Mammouth Bronze Turkeys. Free range. 
LAURA DECKER, Stamfordville, N. Y. 











TILBURY’S WHITE COLLIES—Brood 
matrons, pups all ages, $15 up. Buy your pup 
sow and he will be ready to work in the spring. 
MABEL TILBURY, Owego, N. Y. 


PULLETS—WHITE LEGHORNS and Jer- 
sey Giants, sixteen weeks to laying from select- 
ed breeders. Well grown on free range. OLEN 
J. HOPKINSON, South Columbia, N. Y. 











LIVE STOCK 


Cattle 


MAPLEGROVE STOCK FARM OFFERS, 
Registered Holstein bred yearlings and_ young 
beifer calves. Splendid breeding. Good individ- 
wality at very low price. Herd under State and 
Federal supervision. WILLIS VAN DEW ALK- 
ER, R. 2, Rome, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL—Born February 12, 1927. 
A grandson of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, one 
of the greatest sires of the Holstein breed and 
gon of the greatest of all milk sires, Colantha 
Iohanna Lad. This young bull’s dam has a 
record of 22.07 pounds butter at 2 years 9 
months. Entire pedigree one of production. 
Send for copy of pedigree, price, etc., to FISH- 
KILL FARMS, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner, 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 

















Sheep 
REGISTERED RAMBOUILLETS: wes, 
Rams; Singly; car lots. Reasonable. C. S. 
MULKS, Eaton, N. Y. 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE Rams and 
Ewes, very reasonably priced. CHAS. E. HAS- 
LETT, Hall, N. Y. 


WHITE ROCKS, Pullets and Cockerels, $3 
and $5 each. $1.00 down, remainder. C. O. D. 
Eggs. $2.00 per setting, guaranteed for 1927. 
Fishel-Halbach strain MRS. CARMEN WELCH, 


Ramsey, Ill. 


WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—We have 
100 cockerels for sale, selected from 2400 cert:- 
fied chicks purchased from Otto Ruehle of Pleas- 
ant Valley. These cockerels are an exceptionally 
fine lot. FISHKILL FARMS, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Owner, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


PULLETS—500 S. C. White Leghorns, June 
hatched healthy free range grown. $1 each. 
CHAS. TAYLOR, Liberty, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Black Jersey Giant pullets from 
stock that have won prizes at County Fair and 
New York State Production show; also Tou- 
louse Geese and Muscovy ducks. MR. J. N. OS- 
BORNE, R. No. 5, Ithaca, N. Y. 


TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE 




















BRONZE, BOURBON REDS: White Tur- 
keys. White Pekin and Muscovy Wucks. Icu- 
louse Geese. Pearl and White Guineas. Special 
Fall Prices. Write your wants. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. HIGHLAND 
FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 





RAMBOUILLET, SOUTHDOWNS, Delaine 
Rams, good ones, priced to go. THE TOWN- 
SENDS, Interlaken, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Thorough-bred Mammoth Tou- 
louse geese; young stock, $5 each; old, $7. BEN. 
R. DININNY, Waverly, N. Y. 





REGISTERED DELAINE RAMS — Good 
mes, Yearlings 2-yr-olds. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price $25. J. C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, 
N.Y. 





35 RAMS OF 12 DIFFERENT BREEDS 
from 1 to 4 years old, for sale. A few Ewes, 2 
Angoria Billie Goats $10 each. A. W. HILLIS, 
Charlottville, N. Y. 





Swine 


0. I. C. REGISTERED PIGS $8.75 each. 
Easy Feeders, quick growers. Pairs not related. 
R HILL, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. Thrifty Stock Pigs, 8 
weeks $8.75. 12 weeks $10.75. Bred Sows. $35 








NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS, Hens, $6.-$8. 
Toms $8-$10-$12. MRS. EVA D. BREES, De- 
Kalb Junction, N. Y. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
Clipping Machines 


CLIPPED COWS mean clean milk.—Improve 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a 
“Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will bring you prices and interesting 
information. GILLETTE CLIPPING MaA- 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 3lst Street, 
New York City. 


Milking Machines 




















&%0. GEO N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N.Y. 


FOR SALE—Large type Berkshire, High Class 

at farmers price. One good Boar, Gilts 
rye ke Pigs. JESSE HAMILTON, Newton, 
. J.. R. No. 1. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA’S: September 
pigs large growthy stock. $15 each, $28 Pair, $39 
trio, Registered. A. M. KENNEL, Route 3, 
Honey Brook, Pa. 








ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!!! Qur 
NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it wili help you 
considerably in determining which milking ma- 
chine is best adapted for your particular re- 
quirements. It is just off the press and will be 
sent to you Absolutely Free! RITE NOW to 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


FARMS FOR SALE 





FARM FOR SALE—100 acres, 1% miles from 
state road, Carlisle. Well watered, productive, 
100,000 feet of timber. $1500 cash. D. CROSBY, 
Seward | - 


(21) 603 
MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO POWDER for Poultry Feeding. 
Nicotine 1.5%. Sample Package Postpaid $1.00, 
100 Ibs. $4.50; 300 Ibs. $12.00 F. O. B. York, Pa., 
Free Circular, G. M. HABECKER, Seedsman, 
York, Pa. 














VIOLINS REPAIRED—Bows repaired. Bar« 
gains in musical instruments of all kinds. Old 
instruments bought. GRAY, the Violinmuker, 
Brisben, N. Y. 





HONEY—The health sweet. 6 Ib. can clover 
$1.40; 12 lb. $2.70; 6 Ib. buckwheat $1.25; 12 Ib, 
i Prepaid first three zones, 1. L. BAR- 
TON, Townville, Pa, 


EXTENSION LADDERS— 34 to 40 ft., 27c¢ ft. 
Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N. Y. 








_ WILL BUY Dairymen's League certificates of 
indebtedness, BOX 64, Chemung, N. Y. 





_ CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certi- 
ficates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 


MEN! WOMEN! MAKE $1 AN HOUR AT 
HOME, WEAVING special-to-order Colomal 
Rugs on UNION Looms. Big demand, no house- 
to-house selling, no store competition. You jearn 
fascinating new craft in 30 minutes. We guar- 
antee it. New looms at lowest prices ever. Libe 
eral Pay-As-You-Weave terms. Write for FREE 
Loom Book today. UNION LOOM WORKS, 
332 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 








IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of Cal:- 
fornia general farming is a paying business, feed- 
ing millions of people in towns and cities. Al- 
falfa combined with dairying, hogs and poultry, 
yields a good income. A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. You can 
work outdoors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 
offers a free service in helping you get right 
location. Write for illustrated San Joaquin Val- 
ley folder and get our farm paper—“The Earth” 
free for six months. C. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen- 
eral Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 813 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


DAIRY FARM 216 ACRES, 16 cows, bull, 3 
fine horses, 2 basement barns, hen house, brooder 
house, 175 hens. Good 12 room house with fur- 
nace, 40 acres timber, all farm tools and crops, 
price $6,500, $2000 cash balance on contract. 
ANOTHER of 157 acres. 12 room house, barn 
32x70, fine sugar bush, land nearly level improv- 
ed road to be built next summer, price $2,750. 
$1000 cash balance to suit purchaser. L. H. 
SHEFF, So. New Berlin, N. Y 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN to sell our quality seeds direct to 
farmers and planters. A good paying position 
for man acquainted with farming. Experience un- 
necessary, but honesty and industry are. COBB 
CO., Franklin, Mass. 

















ACTIVE MAN TO BOOK ORDERS, hire 
sub-agents, and superintend this territory for 


long established firm. No investment or sales 
experience necessary. Money making opportun- 
ity for right party. Pay weekly. KNIGHT & 
BOSTWICK, Newark, N. Y. 


LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 

“SIX-INCH WHITE PINE Bevel siding, $25 
per . “ee WHIPPLE BROS., INC., Lacey- 
ville, Pa.” 


“NO. 1 SPRUCE STAVE Silo complete with 














roof, hoops, and doors—12x24—$217.80. Other 
sizes priced accordingly. WHIPPLE BROS., 
INC., Laceyville, Pa.” 





3 PLY ROOFING PAPER $1.10 per 100 sq. 
ft. Seconds. Send for price list. WINIKER 
BROTHERS, Millis, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 


DOLLARS PAID for old envelopes bearing 
postage stamps used before 1875. JOHN W. 
GLAZE, Westfield, Mass. 

















CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 





cates of indebtedness. GEO. PHELPS, 450 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 





PRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. 


EVERYTHING PRINTED! 
PRESS, Milford, N. H. 





FRANKLYN. 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


Trees 








PEACH TREES, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple 
Trees, $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post. ex- 
press. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts. ver- 
ries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, vines and 
shrubs. Free catalog in colors. TENNESSEE 
NURSERY CO., Box 102, Cleveland, Tenn. 


LANDSCAPE YOUR HOME with BOX. 
WOOD, profitable to raise as well as ornamental, 
Well rooted plants $1.20 dozen. Delivered. Write 
BAZZANELLA, Mineral, Va. 








Plants 


RASPRERRY PLANTS; Plum Farmer 
(black) 6c each, 100, $2.50; 1000, $16; 5000, 
$60; Columbians (purple) 7c each 100, $3; 1000, 
$23; F. G. MANGUS, Pulaski, N. Y. 











TOBACCO 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Guaranteed, good 
flavor. Chewing, 5 pounds, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoke 
ing, 5 pounds, 75c; 10, $1.25. Pay when receive 
ed. FARMERS UNION, Mayfield, Ky. 


LEAF TOBACCO—GOOD, SWEET, CHEW- 
ING 3 pounds, 75c; 5—$1.00; 10—$1.75. Smoke 
ing, 3 pounds 50c; 5—-75c; 10—$1.25. UNITED 
FARMERS, Mayfield, Ky. 


GUARANTEED HOMESPUN SMOKING 
TOBACCO 10 pounds $1.50. Pipe Free; Pay 
postman. UNITED FARMERS, Bardwell, Ky. 

HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Cigars, Twists, 
Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.00. Smoking 5 Ibs. 75c. Pay 
when received. Pipe freee FARMERS UNION, 
A6, Paducah, Ky. 














SPECIAL OFFER—Chewing or smoking 5 


Ibs. $1.00; ten $1.75; tell kind wanted, Cigars 
$1.95 for 50. Satisfaction guaranted; pay when 
received. FARMERS ASSOCIATION, West 


Paducah, Ky. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





SWITCHES—Combings 
EVA MACK, 15 Mechanic, 


LADIES FINE LISLE STOCKINGS, 3 pair 
$1.00. Black, Gray, Beige, Nude, 8% to 10%. 
Good openings for agents. A. H, TALBOT 
SALES CO., Norwood, Mass. 


made up. 


Booklet, 
Canton, N. Y. 

















HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How” — — 


To Keep Fertility On the Farm 


By Ray Inman 





7A LET THE BEST PART 
dont wae 


siin 


MANY BRaye yeARTS 
4S ASLEEP ON THA 





UP-TO-DATE FARM SCENE—JUST 
AFTER A REFRESHING SHOWER. 








STEEP HILLSIDES IN 
ef BLUE GRASS&-ALFALFA~ 
ke Pp CE PLANT THEM 
TO TREES 

BUT WHATSA 


WEA-WHAMUN' | / HECK,Nol > 
AWAY AT THE (mM OLANTIN 
Ot HILLSIDE, 

SEDGEWKK>— 

SOREATIT? 








TRY Triis. 





GULLIES WITH BRUSH OR 
STRAW AS SOON AS THEY 
\| START, AND PLOW THEM IN 





ITELL‘YA, ABSALOM, 
THIS HERE FLOOD CONTROL) 
BUSINESS 1S GONNA 
BREAK SOONER 'R LATER - 
AN’ IT MIGHT AS WELL 











large gulliescescoumes 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE COVERED WITH 
STRAWS w w Ww THIS WILL SLOWUPN w 


OR STONE ,- OR WITH A 





THE WATER; SILT 
WILL BE DEPOSITED 
AND GULLY WILL BE 
GRADUALLY FILLEDIN 


1SEEN THIS 
BiG GULLY, BOSS, 
SO } JUST DAMMEO 
ER UP FER YA. DORE ORUNE! 
THAT'S MY NEW 
IRRIGATION CANAL! 














SAVED 


; Mean Anything To You | 
“= GALLOWAY 


Prices Lower Than Ever! 
Galloway's Direct From-Factory-to-Farm 
Pian of Selling—tried and tested for 20 
years—has demonstrated that this one 
small profit plan makes low a possible. 
7 Hundreds of thousands of thrifty farmers 

saved a million dollars in 1927. Rock bottom 
% prices on separators, engines, implements and 

household goods will save farmers apother mil- 
lion dollars in 1923 











— VEW YORK AND NEW 
<1.) ENGLAND _FARMERS.-- 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


The big Galloway Factories shown below at 
Waterloo, lowa, are practically at your front door 

Our new distributing plant at Aeng, N.Y., is now 
ready to serve you with Bigger, Better, Greater Galloway 
Bargains than ever befo: with big savings in freight. 


Y GALLOWAY New SANITARY 
(CREAM SEPARATOR.--$5O Les: 


i) There is no separator made that beats the GaLLoway for con- 
struction, improvements, close skimming, easy operation, eco- 
nomical upkeep. Look the world over, try any or all alongside 
the Galloway for 90 days on your own farm, check them against 
the Galloway, decide which is best, cheapest, most satisfactory. 
Your choice will be the Galloway because it « all you ex- 
pect and more. Best of all it’s cheapx - by $50 than other separa- 
tors in its class. Prove this to yourself, get a Galloway en 90 
days’ trial then pay for it in small payments or pay in 6-912 


—.  SEPARATORS--ENGINES--SPREADERS 
=” GET BIG 1928 CATALOG FRE. 


These are Galloways’ Big Three. The great- 

est bargains ever offered. Made in our own factories, Sold 
direct from factory-to-tarm, Get New 1928 CataLoc Free, Read about 
our fectories, How our products are made. reek up construction de- 
tails. Note the improvements. Satisfy yourself that we build real quality 
into these machines, and seli that quality cheaper than ever before 
Catacoa ig Reacry a Burer's Guin that should be in every farm 
bome. t's 2. 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Albany, New York 
Eastern Branch, Albert Chapman, Mgr, 






















Days’ Trial 
and 4 easy ways to 
pay—Small pa 
in 6-9-12 months’ ||| 
time, . 


















GALLOWAY 
FACTORIES 


At Waterloo, lowa 


with their capacity of 36,000 TR 
).000 engines and 























For 1-4 H.P. Engine. 
A Handy Andy for all 
odd jobs. Biggest en- 
gine value your moncy 
can buy. Other 
sizes up to 16 H. P. 
equally low in pro- 
portion. 














loverhead 
i] pssible to offe 
old quality Gallowa 









9 manure, lime, = 
etraw--at re« 1 prices making the Galleway 
the Biggest Spreader Bargain in the World. 













LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE | 







SRAPPERS 


— Get More Money — 






i k, Muskrat, ete lreasec 
fox, Joon Mink, Skunk, . 
sna made into iatest style ‘ oats (lor mer hemes Skunk, Muskra 
women Vesta, Caps Neckpieces = anc nel t, 


Coon, Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, Wolf. 


Dog or any anima. 


; . sear 
armenta. Horse, Cow ie 
~ » Robes Coats 


ide tanned with fur on, made 











Ruva, ete. lides tannea into Harness or Sole | * 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK "Iver | Be sure of best prices. 
ices. when to take off and slip Sam © Write for price list now. 





TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING | 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED | 
Fetimates gladly furniehed. Sena us your furs To 
Summer Storage In Automatic id Vault 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists 1 world 


m 
560 . VELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, W. Y. | 






BENJAMIN DOR 


Famoiss Among Trappers or 20 Years 


147 West 24” St. New York 








Your Dairy Herdis Capable of Filling 
c= A Lot More Bottles of Milk 


Increase 
\ Your Milk Flow 


pecreas? 


| Your Cost of Production 


ggg Dolla” 
, 


, To Your Profits 


iS < Feed Cottonseed Meal 


SeURUNEEUSSUSUUSUUESCETCEOSSeEseeseeeseeeeeeseneenesenserseeesessensescesecesccsaseeseeonseeseeeD 


ener 
Cottonseed Products Ass'n 
Southeastern Office, Dept. A-2 
809 Palmetto Bldg, Columbia, S. C. 
Please send me the booklets illustrated 





Name 





Address 








How a Wisconsin Dairyman 

Farms It 
(Continued from page 17) 
tions are much less than they are in the 
East, with the exception that all cattle 
must be TB tested. Illinois farmers 
close to Chicago formerly furnished the 
city with this supply. They were warn- 
ed by the city authorities that their cat- 
tle must be tested for TB, but many of 
them were slow to test or refused to do 
so entirely, with the result that when 
Chicago passed its drastic ordinance re- 
quiring only milk from TB tested cattle, 
the Illinois dairymen were not ready 
and lost their market. It was a fairly 
easy matter for the city to push out a 
little farther and bring in the milk from 
Wisconsin. 

The Chicago district also has had a 
very unfortunate experience in milk 
marketing organization. There was a 
fairly strong organization following 
their milk strike in 1916, but the dairy- 
men fell to quarreling among them- 
selves with the result that at the pres- 
ent time there is no very effective milk 
marketing organization in that district. 

Attitude on Farm Relief 

I was interested in what this Wiscon- 
sin farmer told me about his and his 
neighbors’ attitude on farm relief legis- 
lation and the McNary-Haugen Bill. He 
said it was possible that the one crop 
and wheat farmers were anxious 
for Congress to pass the McNary- 
Haugen Bill. He said it was pwssible 
that the one crop corn and wheat farm- 
ers were anxious for Congress to pass 
the McNary-Haugen Bill, but so far as 
he and his neighbors were concerned, 


corn 


especially those who were interested in 
cattle and hogs, they believed that the 
McNary-Haugen Bill would be a mis- 
take and were not in sympathy with it. 

Sometime ago a man said to me, 
“Why is it that New York farmers are 
dissatisfied and cannot make any money 
while all the time we hear how Wiscon- 
sin farmers, particularly the dairymen, 
are doing so well?” 

I told the man who asked me this 
question that I did not think there was 
so much difference between the pros- 
perity of dairymen here in the East and 
in the West and that it was a question 
of “distance lending enchantment”. 
However, I repeated this quesiton to 


my friend Bob who is familiar with 
farming both in New York and Wis- 
consin, and he said that Wisconsin 


farmers really did have some advantages 
and proceeded to name them. 

He said: “In the first place, we have 
better soil. We do not have to worry 
about fertilizer; there are no stones, 
so it is easy to work; our fields are 
very large, one of my meadows being 
240 rods long; we have cut hand labor 
which is always expensive to a mini- 
labor is easier to get; and we 
most of our own grain.” 
Advantages of the East 

As a matter of fact, he agreed with 
me that Wisconsin farmers are too apt 
to feed unbalanced rations rather than 
buy the necessary ingredients to mix 
with their own home grown grain. 

But every country has its drawbacks 
and while my Wisconsin friend is an 
optimist, and did not mention these dis- 
advantages, I can lots of reasons 
whv a good farmer will get along just 
as well here in the East as there. We 
have the greatest markets in the world 
almost in our front yards. For the 
most part, the winter, while bad enough 
cold as it is in Wis- 


mum; 
rais¢ 


see 


here. is not as 
consin. 

It was an interesting experience, how- 
ever, to go out in the evening and look 
up to the skv, where the stars seemed 
so close and friendly that one could al- 
most reach up and pick them from out 
of the sky. The sun going down at 
night and coming up the next morning, 
popping over the distant horizon was a 
wonderful experience to one who has 


wavs lived in the hill country. But 
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I will take the hills to live in just the 
same, and Bob admitted that the firg 
thing he did on his infrequent Visits 
back to his boyhood home in New York 
State was to go out and climb the neay 
est hill just as fast as he could. 

On the whole, chances for happiness 
are pretty well balanced among ave Tage 
country people in America. What we 
lack in one section is made up in ap. 
other, and anyway happiness is a state 
of mind, a matter of intividuality. Some 
get much out of life under adverse cig. 
cumstances and others are never happy 
no matter how much they have. 

There is quite a feeling among some 
of the farmers in the Central West that 
they have about the only good farming 
and good farm land in the world. J] 
mentioned this to an editor of a South. 
ern farm paper and he told me the 
story of the Connecticut Yankee farm. 
er whom a passerby was pitying because 
his land was so poor and stony. 

“Why,” said the stranger, “do yoy 
not give this old stone pile of a farm 
away and go out to Iowa where there 
are some real farms and land?” 

“Wall, naow, mebbe I will,” said the 
Yankee. “Been thinkin’ about in some 
time. You see, stranger, I got two big 
mortgages on two of them Iowa farms 
that I paid for from my savings from 
this ‘old stone heap’ and I’ve been 
thinkin’ about gving out to see how 
they're gettin’ along!” 

Next week watch for Mr. Eastman’s 
story “Farming in Dixie Land.” 


Millbank Brings Back Its 
Bacon 


(Continuca from page 20) 
in our section of the county. Jim shipped 
some hogs late in the summer and _ they 
all showed they belonged to the fellow 
shipping them, and my idea was com- 
mented on by several of the farmers. I 
felt pretty cocky over it. 

Pride, they say, always goes before a 
fall. The prouder I got of my scheme 
to save the hogs, the cockier I felt. Then 
I took my iall. 
as was my usual custom and went out 
to throw corn to the hogs. Instead of 
their being on the job to welcome the 
corn, all was quiet. I “whoo-eed,” thinke 
ing they were out back of the house, but 
there was no answer to my call. I looked 
for hogs, but there wasn't any. I was 
panicky. Called Jim and he came a-run- 
ning out of the barn. The hogs were 
gone. Maybe you think there wasn't ex: 
citement ! 

Jim was as sorry a cuss as I have seen 
for some time. I tried to cheer him up, 
and assured him that by our numbering 
system we would locate the hogs. All 
we had to do was to send out word to 
the sheriffs of surrounding territory to 
be on the watch for the ear markers, and 
if the hogs were sold they could kh 
identified and the crooks be caught. 

Well, the protective association met that 
night. A reward of $100 was offered and 
the local paper was given an ad of the 
reward and copies were sent out to other 
counties and we waited for results 


(To be continued) 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





One morning I got up: 








LADIES—A Xmas present. Your monogratl 
printed on 100 sheets bond paper, name and ad: 
dress on 100 envelopes, in cabinet $2.50. THE 
PRINTERY, Cherry Creek, N. Y¥ 





LADIES my big Home Needle books contams 
5 large papers, gold and silver eyed needles and 
15 darners in handsome case in colors, postpaid 
for 15¢ in stamps. MISS LILLIAN HUBBELL 
Rochester, Vt. 


WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 


WANTED—Raw Furs, Ginseng. Free bait fot 
names of trappers. IRA STERN, New Bruns 
wick, 4 

VIRGIN WOOL YARN FOR SALE BY mae 
ufacturer at bargain. Samples free. H. A 
BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 


“FURS, HIDES, WOOL—Important price a 


vances. 
large. Write today. S. H. LIVINGSTON, Suct. 


Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
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List just out. No shipment too small 
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A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 








Stock Salesman Will Take 
Vacation in Jail 


letter from Mr. W. 
Sheriff of 


HE jiollowing 


Bertram Page, Steuben 


County, indicates that the Steuben County 
officials are out to put fake salesmen out 
of business. They are to be congratulated 
on their excellent work along this line. 
We urge all of our subscribers to 1m- 
mediately get in touch with the autheri- 
ties whenever a salesman offers a proposi- 
tion which in any way seems of doubtful 
character. If this salesman is nice and 
reliable, no harm will be done but if he 
js selling fake stock by notifyimg the 
guthoritics you may serve to prevent 
farmers in your section from losing 


money which cannot afford to do without. 
Mr. Page's letter is as follows: 

“The arrest in Wallace, N. Y., and con- 
yiction in Hornell, N. Y., of one William 
FE. Toohey, high pressure salesman of 
fake oil stock is one more reminder to 
farmers and others with hard earned sav- 


ings to invest that they should be ex- 





Reward Check Comes in 
Handy 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Publisher of American Agriculturist 
Dear Sir—Please accept’ the 
thanks of Mrs. Egbert and myself 
for your check of $100 as a reward 
for the part we took in the capture 
and conviction of the chicken 
thieves. We will take out the tithe, 
and use the remainder in our gen- 
eral expenses on the farm. The 
American Agriculturist has been a 
great benefit to me in many ways 
and I recommend it to every farmer. 
Again thanking you, I remain one 
of the A. A. readers and 


Respectfully yours, 


A. B. EGBERT, 
Salt Lake, Pa. 











careful 


tremely about even listening to 
the wily stranger who comes to them 
with stories of huge profits in mythical 
stock companies in far away states. 


William E. Toohey came to Steuben 


County in February, 1927 and from Feb- 
tuary 4, ag to June 10, 1927 when he 
was arrested, he had se parated citizens ot 
this county Nt more than $20,000. 

He would have gotten away with it 
had not one farmer, wiser than the rest, 
gene to his banker for advice. The 
banxer immediately communicated with 


the Sheriff's office 


and a little investiga- 
tion disclosed the 


fact that Toohey had 
been convicted in Onondaga County of 
selling unregistered securities and was 
under indictment in Birmingham, Ala., for 


selling fake bends. He was arrested on 
June 10, 1927 and aiter an examination 
m which District Attorney Guy W. Che- 
ney of Steuben County and Dept. Asst. 
Attorney General W. H. Anderson were 
Present. he was held for action of the 
next Grand Jury. He was indicted on 
september 23, 1927 on seven counts 


charging him with grand larceny, second 
degree, for selling stock and taking money 
for same when he knew it had no value. 

A jury in Steuben County Court heard 
the evidence against him and on the 22nd 


of Betcher. 1927, they found him guilty 
and Hon rable Edwin S. Brown, Steuben 
County Judge sentenced Toohey to not 


l€ss than three 


nor more than six years 
in Auburn State 


Prison. 


On his trial Toohey admitted that since 
une 4, 1924 he had collected and spent 
$100,400 and that the present time he 
Was practically penniless and that not one 
cent of this money had ever been de- 
Posited to the credit of his company which 


€ called “The Standard Shale and Chem- 
ical Co.” 


We feel that in 


P this instance the 
heriff’s office in 


Steuben County has 

€n instrumental in apprehending and 
Convieting one of the shrewdest criminals 
that has ever operated in this part of the 
State and it was all made possible by the 


cooperation of the farmer who “smelt a 
mouse” and looked before he invested. 
Yours very truly, 
W. BERTRAM PAGE, 
Sheriff Steuben County. 


No Indictment Against 


John Pils, Jr. 


od the September 19th issue of AMERI- 
CAN 


AcRICULTURIST we published the 


details of the way in which John Pils 
of Lockport, N. Y., shot two chicken 
thieves. Pils who was a young lad, 16 


vears old, shot Joseph Roberts and Robert 
Moore when they attacked his father when 


they were caught stealing chickens. 
Upon hearing of this case AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST immediately wrote Mr. 


Pils offering our assistance in defending 
his son. We received a letter from John 
M. Pils, Sr., thanking AMERICAN AGRI- 
cutturist Service Bureau very warmly 
for our offering and stating that it 
much appreciated although it was felt that 
in view of the circumstances that it would 
not be necessary. The results of the ac- 
tion indicated that his view of the matter 
was correct. 

Our readers will be glad to 
the Grand Jury, after hearing the 
refused to indict Pils for his 
defending his father’s property. 


Was 


that 
P< vidence 
action in 


know 


About the Coast Guard Prepar- 
atory School 


! would tike to have some information 
about the Coast Guard Preparatory School, 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. 
Cc. The ad read as follows: 

“Be an officer in the U. S. Coast Guard. 
You get $780 Yearly at the U. S. Academy 
while tra..ing. We guarantee to train 
you in time for Academy exams.” 

Please give me all available information 
about the school. 

E referred our subscriber’s 

to the Treasury Department which 
has supervision over the United States 
Coast Guard. Their report, which fol- 
lows, speaks for itself 

“The Coast Guary Preparatory School 
has not satisfied Coast Guard Head 
quarters as to its standing as an educa- 
tional institution. Accordingly, its certifi- 
cates to our candidates cannot be recog- 
nized. 

“The enclosed pamphlet contains com- 
plete information regarding the admission 
of cadets to the Coast Guard Academy 
through competitive examinations only. 
The standards of qualifications are set 
forth in the regulations, which require 
certain educational qualifications, which 
must be met.” 

The pamphlet giving the regulations 
governing the appointment to cadetship in 
the United States Coast Guard may be 
secured by anyone interested in this 
branch of service by writing to the United 
State Coast Guard, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


question 


Milk Company Fails to Answer 
Mail 
“| have a mitk check for the month of 
January, 1927, given me by the S. & K. 
Milk and Cream Company, tInc., of 707 Hart 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The check was 
given me in pay for my milk delivered to 
our lecal station here. All the rest of the 
checks which were protested at the same 
time were paid. Someone came up here 
to the lfocat bank and left the money to 
pay them. After my check was reutrned 
1 sent word to them and they advised me 
to send it through again which |! did, but 
It was returned to me as before. The 
amount of the check Is $78.80 and two pro- 
test fees of $1.25 each.” 
PON receipt of the above claim, the 
Service Bureau proceeded to investi- 
gate in an effort to get the money due 
our subscriber. Our letter has been re- 
turned by the Post Office marked, “re- 
moved, left no forwarding address”. We 
are publishing these facts for the informa- 
tion of other subscribers who may hear 
of this company’s doing business at a later 
date. We are following up this case in 
an attempt to locate the officers of this 
company. 








The Farmers’ Best Investment | 


¢ ‘EN years of increasing strength of the Federal 
Land Banks have made their Bonds a seasoned 
standard investment. Not a default on interest or principal. 





Over 


one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by investors. They are 
guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined 
capital and reserves exceeding $70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are 
farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds 
are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market 


price from any Federal Land Bank or from the Fiscal Agent. 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 


When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; 


and they make acceptable collateral. 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 
16, “Financing the Farmer” — FREE 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks 
are located at: 
Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Low . Ky. : 
New Orleans, Lae 
Omaha, N 


Spokane, Wash. 
ingteld, 


it 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ste. Paul, Minn, 


Wichita, Kan, 


Federal Land Banks 


31 Nassau Street 


NEW YORK CITY 








Feed Grinder 


Finer Quality—More Capacity—Feeds Itself 


Grinds All Grains, Roughages, etc. 


ERE’S a mill built to Papee standards—for Papec 
guaranteed performance—that has created amazing, 
ASTOUNDING interest—in its new features, 
its automatic feed control, its finer QUALITY 
grinding, its unusual capacity, its low speed de- 


sign for tractor use—its attractive price. 


Customers Delighted — Demonstrations Excel Claims 
“Saved me $100 first month grinding alfalfa for 125 hogs” 
—"“rapidly paying for itself Thursdays on custom work for 


neighbors’ *—“capacity double my burr mill, feed much 
finer” — ‘grinds finer, faster, more capacity with easier ff 
power” — ‘handles cracked corn, soybean hay, clover hay, F 


sheaf oats, cornstalks, etc. 


sired—we'll send samp 


Papec Machine Co. g, 


” Sure death to corn borers. 
r demonstrations prove our every claim. Ask for 


folder No. 20 and — Teil us kind of grinding de- 


_i tt Bole Street 
York 





The Name Guarantees 











Kalamazoa 


Direct,to You 

















TRAP 

TAGS 

witn 

wit. 4 

Copper or stuntoum. Name and address stamped fm 
each Aye Prices: 20 tags SOc; 45 tags $1.00; 100 tags 
92.66. postpaid. Write . Grder new—don't wait 
BrviNs, eex 601, SUMMIT, NEW YORK 








Because it does four things in one, 
HILL’S Cascara-Bromide-Quinine 
knocks a cold in one day. A couple of 
HILL’S tablets tonight means cold gone 
tomorrow. Safety demands HILL’S, 


HILL’ S Cascara-Bromide-Quinine 


Be sure you wot TMLL'S in the vod 
with portrait. all druggists—30c, = 
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A scientific achievement! 
New Ford economies—New Ford smoothness ‘ 


The achievement of the Mobiloil engineers in producing the 
improved Mobiloil “‘E’’ does not lie in any one characteristic 
of this finer Ford tubricant, but in its ability to cut operating 
costs in so many directions, 


With the improved Mobiloil “‘E’’ in your Ford crankcase 
you insure smooth starts and smooth stops. And more—you 
2 definitely extend the life of your transmission bands. The 
Longer life improved Mobiloil “‘E”’ provides this new margin of safety 

for in driving your Ford. 
Ford 


[ + 
' transmission 
bands 


L— 
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Still more mileage between carbon removals | 


with today’s Mobiloil “E” 


In any car carbon is a costly menace. Carbon accumulatiop 
cuts power. It jumps gasoline consumption. Oil consump- 
tion, too. And carbon removal jobs are a real item in 
operating expenses. . 


With today’s Mobiloil *‘E”’ you will experience unusual] 
freedom from carbon. At the same time your transmission 
carbon bands will keep soft and pliable. The combination of these 


removals two Ford advantages is unique. 
with today’s 


Mobiloil “E” Cheapest lubrication 


Mobiloil *‘E"’ makes no claim to be a cheap oil. It costs a few cents 

more per quart than ordinary oil. But Mobiloil “‘E” gives you lower 

cost per mile and per year. That is what counts. Thrifty Ford owners 

TORN never say that Mobiloil “E” is high-priced. They have had too much 
ee cea experience with the oil itself. Mobiloil “E’ contains an extra margin 


aged fell cars, crucks and tractors, Aad remember vhae.. 5 of safety to meet every lubricating need of the Ford engine, the Ford 
clutch and the Ford transmission. 
Fill your Ford crankcase today with four quarts of the improved 
automotive manufacturers Mobiloil *E’’. The genuine Mobiloil “*E”’ can be obtained in orig- 
approve it! inal one-gallon sealed cans or by the quart from Mobiloil dealers. 
rip tangy yee a — New smoothness of operation and full power will be immediately 
sii aceite nail an ‘apparent. And road tests have proved that you may confidently expect 
—— ~ —_ less carbon, and a longer life for your Ford engine. 

The year around use Mobiloil *“*E” in your Ford car and truck. In 
your Fordson tractor use Mobiloil “BB” in summer and Mobiloil **A**’ 
in winter. The nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial dis- 
count on barrel and half-barrel orders of Mobiloil. 


GPRCORe 


sata 
Mobiloil E” 
for Fords 
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Main” @ York, Chicago, Philadelphia; Boston, : 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY Sinn" Pimgt’xtmuptn Se twin Noner Gp, Bel 


Cther branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country” 








